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FALL’ WINTER FARM JOBS 


vocational students running terrace Another round on a good terrace j 
lines with level and target. Alabama farm. 
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No fret, no worry about daily wood chopping for 
the man who spends a day on the woodpile 
with the cut-off saw. 

















Cutting lumber on shares mears more 
productive hours for the tractor. 
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A quick make-ready for a quick get-away when planting time comes. 
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The Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation 


HE new “Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation” 

which the United States government has established 
in Raleigh can be made of great service to farmers in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia—for its 
territory embraces all three states. 

In the past, the farmer’s chief source of credit has 
been the supply merchant and the country bank. The 
depression has largely destroyed both sources of credit, 
and there is especial need for a “Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation”? conducted along sound lines. 

That the new institution is not a land mortgage bank 
for long-time loans should be clear. It will lend only for 
crop production or livestock feeding or breeding. It is 
much like the Intermediate Credit Bank, but will deal 
directly with farmer-borrowers, it is announced, and will 
probably handle any future “government seed loans.” 

Two dangers the new “Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation” should guard against: (1) It should not 
lend to one-crop farmers and thereby encourage an over- 
production of cotton and tobacco, but should rather 
insist on both live-at-home farming and also a proper 
balance between crops and livestock—between plant pro- 
duction and animal production. (2) Since the Federal 
Government has declared the promotion of codperative 
marketing one of the chief planks in a national program 
for agricultural relief, loans should be used in a way to 
encourage and not discourage co6perative marketing. 


“We Must Do More Winter Farming” 


HIS was the subject of the first editorial in our 

last issue. If it was timely then, it is even more 
timely now. 

The drouth has disastrously cut corn yields nearly 
all over the Carolinas and Virginia. There is need for 
sowing more oats, wheat, and rye, but we would espe- 
cially stress barley—‘“the winter corn crop,” as it has 
been rightly called. For as T. B. Hutcheson said in our 
last issue: “Barley in a ration is worth practically the 
same, pound for pound, as corn and may be substituted 
for corn without loss in returns.” No cultivation is re- 
quired for this “winter corn crop.” Drouth is unlikely 
tohurt it. And it will be ready for feeding several months 
before any corn we can plant. 


Let’s do more “winter farming.” 


It’s Refinancing the Farmer Needs 


HILE the little driblets of cash that have been 

handed out to the farmer in the form of seed loans 
and the like have been helpful in some cases, that type 
of assistance does not get at the fundamental troubles at 
all, What agriculture needs is a general scheme of 
relinancing after the same fashion as industry is refinanc- 
Ing itself, 
The farmer needs to have the burden of debt he is 
‘earing spread over a longer period of time. He must 
have a chance to dig out. Not only that, but in many 
Cases there should be a moratorium granting a year or 
9s relief pending the return of better prices, better busi- 
Ness, and better times. Where a Federal Land Bank 
loan has gone 10, 12, or 15 years of the 33 it originally 
was to run, and the farmer is hard pressed, present paper 
should be taken up and re-written on the original long- 
lime basis—for as many years ahead as was then allowed 
~and at a small rate of interest. 

During the early years of the Federal Land Banks 
the matter of title to most farms was cleared up. This 
Was a rather expensive necessity, but it is out of the way 
re and it ought to be possible to reduce the rate of 

Crest, say not to exceed 4 per cent. If that were done 
and the remainder of the original loan spread out over a 
Ad abel agriculture would be well served. As a mat- 

act, it is this type of refinancing the farmer needs. 
ae we have pointed out before, and as time has 
ved, the Joint Stock Land Banks should never have 
















been established. Steps should be immediately taken to 
make it possible for farmers who have secured loans 
through Joint Stock Land Banks, to transfer these loans 
to Federal Land Banks, which were established by the 
government to serve the farmer and not private indi- 
viduals. It is to the interest of Federal Land Banks to 
keep the farmer going. In many cases, as recent events 
make evident, it has proved to be to the interest of the 
Joint Stock Land Banks to sell farmers out—a policy 
that is disastrous to the farmer. Then further, the 
Federal Land Banks belong to the farmers themselves. 
Over a long period of years they have acquired holdings 
in these institutions to a point where they now practically 
belong to the farmers outright. 

So it would seem to the advantage of both the Federal 
Land Banks and the farmers to join in some such re- 
financing program as we have here suggested. As a 
matter of fact, such a move seems imperative. 


Tobacco Prices Should Go Higher 


HE latest data indicate the following big decrease in 


tobacco production this year as compared with 
last year :— 
1931 1932 
Witietitia & sccla heen ee eu 97,920,000 56,649,000 
North ‘Carolina, <......;. 479,526,000 277,032,000 
« South Catolina ...4 .+-4«. 70,070,000 33,280,000 
Os Ce eee ee 59,640,000 11,490,000 


In view of these decreases in production, and in view 
of the general upward trend in business, tobacco prices 
should go higher. Already, of course, they are much 
higher than last year. Export buyers and manufacturers 
of 10-cent cigarettes have run up prices of many low 
grades to double the 1931 prices. But these prices last 
year were scandalously and disgracefully low. They are 
not yet as high as they should be. And better grades 
should go higher because there is relatively less high 
quality tobacco than usual. Blue mold and flea bug 
made plants uneven in size and development, and the 
general drouth made bad matters worse. 

“Stocks held by manufacturers and dealers about 
10 per cent larger than last year, but production only 
half as large. . . . The smallest crop of flue-cured since 
1916.” So reports the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and it justifies farmers in demanding better 
prices than have yet been offered. 

Meanwhile the dark tobacco growers of Virginia 


have reorganized for codperative selling—N. B. David- 
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son of Farmville, president’; and Bennett T. Taylor of 
Prospect, manager—with every indication that they will 
not only get good prices for this year’s short crop but 
for much tobacco carried over from last year by indi- 
vidual growers. Furthermore, the organization of Vir- 
ginia bright growers—by arranging to have tobacco 
concentrated at a few points, officially graded, all to- 
bacco of the same grade put together, and then auctioned 
off in large quantities—should get better prices than in- 
dividual sellers. Next year we hope North Carolina and 
South Carolina growers will at least go this far toward 
organization. 


Cotton Situation Brightens 


N AUGUST 1 we brought into the present cotton 

year a carry-over of 13,266,000 bales of cotton. 
That, together with the estimated crop of 11,310,000 
bales, gives a total supply of 24,576,000 bales for the 
present year as compared to 25,741,000 bales at the same 
time a year ago. 

Store shelves are empty and factory stocks have 
dwindled to a record low. There is a deficit in finished 
goods in the mills of around a million and a half bales 
of cotton as compared to normal. Exports in July were 
the largest of record for that month. For July and 
August, exports more than doubled those of the same 
months a year ago. The withholding of Farm Board 
stocks until 1933 also favors better prices. The trade is 
generally agreed that there is every reason to expect 
consumption during the present year to be gréater than 
last year. .This will further reduce the total carry-over 
and is one of the principal reasons for the recent increase 
in price. 

In the light of weather conditions which have been 
favorable to boll weevil development, it is entirely likely 
that the government’s estimate will prove too high. This 
is much of a boll weevil year. 

In recent weeks many mills have gone back to work 
that have been wholly or partially idle for a long time. 
There is a returning confidence and a more optimistic 
atmosphere prevails than we have witnessed in a long 
time. All the factors at the moment that make for price 
not only seem to justify the rather unusual rise of the 
early season but seem to warrant the belief that prices 
may go still higher. One very well informed gentleman 
remarked the other day that if the present crop finally 
turns out around ten million bales we will see 12-cent 
cotton before the end of the season. However that may 
be, we have a reverse situation to that we had last year. 
We are pulling the supply down now. Last year it was 
piling up. 


Attend the State Fairs 


T TOOK a lot of courage in the early spring and 

summer to plan for our state fairs this fall. But they 
will be held as usual—in Richmond, October 3-8; in 
Raleigh, October 10-15; in Columbia, October 17-24. 
And the prospects are for fine exhibits and big crowds. 
We hope every Progressive Farmer-Ruralist reader who 
can do so will fill up the family car and see the fair as 
usual. The farmer is entitled to some recreation, and 
enough can be learned from the exhibits to justify the 
trip. 


River Eats 150-Acre Farm Each Day 


O WONDER President Hoover in his letter to our 

readers last month stressed the dangers of soil 
erosion. Another evidence of its seriousness is found 
in the statement by the United States Department of 
Agriculture that “the equivalent of a 150-acre farm drops 
into the Illinois River alone every day when the ground 
in that area is not frozen.” In the upland South where 
the land is hillier and winters more open, the danger 
from soil erosion is still more serious. Hence in our 
section our large rivers eat more than one 150-acre farm 
per day. 


And that is rather expensive diet-—for landowners 








ITH 3,000 miles of water front, extending from 
Virginia to the Rio Grande, the South has a 
coast line unequaled in length and usefulness by 
that of any other section of the United States. 
mile, in its own way, is of peculiar economic importance 
and From Hampton Roads to Mexico there is a 
port in reach of every section, offering ample accommo- 
lati the merchantmen of the world. And 
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when the- Southern farmer goes down to sea with his 
eight and a half million bales of cotton, his wheat, to- 
bacco, apples, oranges, grapefruit, and other produce, 
he becomes the principal exporter of the nation. 


Back of the South’s coast line, amid a most hos- 
pitable climate, lies what is undoubtedly the richest 
agricultural and natural resource area in the world. 
And the ships that come and go from its ports not only 
serve the mines, great oil fields, and factories well— 
bringing them in direct contact with the great market 
places—but they serve agriculture quite as profitably. 
They not only serve the farmer in the transportation 
of his products from the South to other sections of the 
United States and to foreign markets, but they serve 
him through the importation of many necessities, ferti- 
lizers particularly, landing them almost at the door of 
those who use the greatest quantities. 

For years this paper has urged an adequate and 
permanent merchant marine as imperative to the future 
security and progress of agriculture. While we have 
already indicated why, the front cover of this issue 
presents the one most vital reason for that position. 


N 1914 we were without ships. As a result, cotton 

was without value. Countries overseas wanted cotton, 
were willing to pay almost any price for 
it. But we had no ships. Those of 
Europe were too busy transporting men 
and war machines to bother with any- 
thing else. The fact is they had no ships 
to spare. Remember the _ buy-a-bale 
movement? Well, that taught us a 
lesson. Farmers learned that boats had , 
something vital to do with prices and 
prosperity. And we must see to it thiat 
such a situation as that of 1914 is never 
possible again. 

Cotton at the moment is the chief ex- 
port commodity of the nation. The last 
three years have seen our total exports 
decline to a mere fraction of what they 
were a decade ago. But cotton has 
moved steadily and by increasing quan- 
tities, lifting Southern ports to first rank 
and holding the balance of trade in our 
favor. 

Annually more than half the cotton 
crop must be shipped to some country 
abroad. The closer the ships come to the 
field where the cotton bale is produced 
the better it is for the farmer. There- 


THE FARMER Gores Down To SEA 


By C. A. COBB 


fore, the recent development of ship lines and port facili- 
ties and the opening of new ports with modern facilities 
have contributed immeasurably to the more economic 
handling of cotton, and to the more economic movement 
of other farm products as well. 

If you hadn’t thought of it, look at a map of the 
South. The very heart of the agricultural South lies 
within trucking distance of some of the thirty-five 
ports along the Gulf and those that dot the South 
Atlantic from Florida to Washington. Remember 
they are all warm water ports. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of so favorable a situation as that. But it is, of 


or the other when effort was first being made to bring 
the big ships to that community. However that might 
have been, some mighty interesting changes have taken 
place. For generations the rich black lands of Corpys 
Christi have been famous for the exceptional quality of 
cotton produced, But of late years cotton prices haye 
not been very attractive. The farmers from one end of 
the belt to the other have wanted something else that 
promised more dollars per day for the labor expended, 
Diversification was talked in the Corpus Christi areg 
just as it has been talked elsewhere. The farmers of that 
region have tried about everything, and have found that 
cabbages, carrots, cucumbers, onions, radishes, beets, 
beans, and other vegetables luxuriantly under 
competent management. 


grow 


UT these farmers soon discovered that it is a long 
long way from Corpus Christi to the big markets, 
Carload freight rates pointedly emphasized that fact 
And then somebody thought of boats. It seems. that 
onions have gone over bigger than any other crop, 
They are grown at smaller cost than in most other 
sections and are of incomparable quality. But there 
was the question of freight rates. It cost $270 to 
move a carload from Corpus Christi to New York by 
rail. There were rail and water rates applying through 
other ports than Corpus Christi, but the carload rate 
still stood at a discouraging figure. 


In May of the present year, through the codper- 
ation of the officials of one of the ship lines, the busi- 
ness men of Corpus Christi, and farmers, the first 
shipload of onions, some 79 carloads, steamed out of 
Corpus Christi for the East, at a charge of $138 per car, 

That was just over 50 per 
cent of the all-rail rate. Ina 








course, true, and its practical value is past measuring. 
As to what a ship can do in a practical way for a 
farmer or for a section, take the case of the develop- 
ment at Corpus Christi, Texas. It is quite likely that 
agriculture thought little of the matter either one way 











‘: few days another ship fol- 
lowed carrying 100 carloads. 
And then five more. The di- 
rectors of the port figured the 
difference between the all- 
water and all-rail rate when 
applied to the seven ship- 
loads, or 630 carloads moved 
by ship, at $83,000. That was 
quite a saving. And now 
New York is not the distant 
city it used to be. Cotton and 


cottonseed products, citrus 
fruits, apples, tobacco, cross- 
ties, lumber, naval stores, 


and grain have been served 
after a similar fashion, both 
in inter-coastal and _ world 
trade. We are indeed blessed 
with outlets to the rest of 
the world. Much depends 
upon the maintenance of am- 
ple ships and what we do to 
build markets abroad and to 
hold them if we are to pre 
serve that blessing. 
J 





Onions from Corpus Christi, Texas, go to New York by 
boat. Mechanical conveyors transfer citrus fruits from 
port warehouses to liners at Tampa. More than 4,000 
oeean-going freight carriers enter and clear out at the 
port of Houston in a year. Below is the largest grain 
export elevator in the U. S. A., at Galveston, Texas. 
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HETHER on March 4, 1933, Anna Eleanor 

Roosevelt becomes the first lady of the land 

depends, of course, upon whether her distin- 
gtished husband, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Governor 
nf New York State and the Democratic nominee for the 
Presidency of the United States, is elected. Her Georgia 
neighbors, however, will think of her most often as they 
have seen her in the little cottage at Warm Springs, 
where she and Mr. Roosevelt spend a vacation twice a 
year, and to which community both are so devotedly 
attached. 

I had all my plans made to visit Mrs. Roosevelt when 
she was in Georgia in April. A tentative date for the 
yisit was agreed upon but a trip to Texas occasioned 
a delay, just long enough for Mrs. Roosevelt to slip 
away at the call of some of her many interests in New 
York before I could return. Mr. Roosevelt, however, 
was at home. 

We have all been thrilled at the fine poise and dig- 
nity Mrs. Roosevelt maintained through the exciting 
days just preceding and following the covention. Ac- 
customed to going with the Governor on his trips 
whenever possible, especially when he makes trips of 
inspection of the canals and waterways of the state of 
New York, it was quite natural that she accompanied 
him on his flying trip to Chicago where both were the 
recipients of many fine courtesies. But her real spirit 
was shown in the fine manner in which she listened to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s speech of acceptance. Questioned at 
the “thrill’’ she must feel at her husband’s nomination, 
she said: “I am _ never 
superlatively anything. It 
isa tremendous responsi- 
bility even to be a candi- 
date and to try to do the 
right thing, and think the 
right thing, at this diffi- 
cult time.” 

And that same spirit 
of responsibility pervades 
all her work. The moth- 
er of five children, the 
youngest of whom is now 


16 and away at school, 
Mrs. Roosevelt devotes 
her time, among other 


things, to teaching, to the 
making of fine furniture, 
and to the editigg of a 
magazine. 

At 8 o’clock on 
day evening during the 
entire school year Mrs. 
Roosevelt takes the train 
fom Albany to New 
York City where for 
three days she teaches in 
the Todhunter School for 
Girls. Her subjects are 
English literature, his- 
tory, and current events. 


Sun- 


Above are shown the Roosevelt family including the 

governor, three sons and a son-in-law, his wife, his 

daughter, his mother and two grandchildren. Just 

above them is their Warm Springs, Georgia, home and 

the Hyde Park woodpile. Below is the Hyde Park (New 

York) home where Governor Roosevelt was born and 
which he still calls home. 
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THe RoOoSEVELTS AND THEIR GeorciA HoME 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


The principal of the school, Miss Dickerman, is a per- 
sonal friend and it was through her influence that Mrs. 
Roosevelt was induced to teach. It is significant, how- 
ever, that she was unwilling to do the work that called 
her away from home until John, her youngest son, had 
gone away to school. 


N THIS school, where she teaches the older girls, 

every Tuesday afternoon is spent conferring with 
students and parents in regard to any of their prob- 
lems. At least three times a year she gives a party for 
these girls. This is her way of showing her interest 
in and love for these young people. 








But I was most interested in Mrs. Roosevelt herself, 
in her personality, her likes and dislikes, her pleasures, 
her home, her family. And as Miss LeHand, the Govy- 
ernor’s very capable secretary, and I talked I was glad 
to have the privilege of looking through the house which 
is furnished very, very simply with Val-Kill furniture 
made in the Val-Kill fac- 
tory which Mrs. Roose- 
velt and three other wom- 
en own and operate. This 
factory is so named _ be- 
cause of the creek on 
which it is built and which 
runs through the Roose- 
velt farm at Hyde Park. 
There is scarcely a wom- 
an who reads these lines 
that could not have a 
home as tastefully fur- 
nished as this cottage at 
Warm Springs. Yet it is 











“Hey : 
ee UA ETTTERES t the pride and joy of the 
_ a nate | . family. 


I asked Miss LeHand 
if Mrs. Roosevelt works 
well with women, for that 
to me is a sure test of a 
woman executive. I also 
wanted to know some- 
thing of her hobbies and 
how she spends her spare 
time. I was surprised to 





















the 
services of two secretaries, both of whom are devoted 


find that her mail is heavy enough to require 
to Mrs. Roosevelt. Some of this correspondence is the 
result of her work in the school where she teaches, some 
of it has to do with the work at the furniture factory, 
but much of it is from her friends and admirers who 
seek her companionship and help. For example, Mrs. 


Roosevelt is frequently asked to speak at women’s clubs 





on citizenship and on education. She is very fine about 
it and always helps when she can but prefers to go to 
small towns where the people have the greatest diffi- 
culty in securing speakers. 


{ XPERIENCES of the kind we have all had who 
have visited the Roosevelts at Warm Springs are 
among the things that make Georgia folks love her as 
they do. The home demonstration agent in that county 
told me how Mrs. R. O. Phillips, president of the Civic 
Improvement Club of Warm Springs, invited Mrs. 
Roosevelt to attend a regular meeting of the club to 
be held at her home. She accepted graciously and 
spoke to the club on what the State of New York is 
doing for the families of delinquents. At the close of 
the meeting Mrs. Roosevelt invited the club to hold 
its next meeting with her. After the regular program, 
Governor Roosevelt came in and met the ladies and 
talked to them while Mrs. Roosevelt served refresh- 
ments in true Southern style. 


Mrs. Roosevelt reads a great deal. That is to be 
expected, of course, but not only does she read, she 
knits—baby blankets, bootees, and sweaters for her three 
grandchildren and sweaters and other articles for the 
members of her family. She rarely just sits and talks 
but combines talking with work 
Mrs. Roosevelt is a good swimmer. She rides horse- 
back and loves it. But perhaps her greatest sport is 
walking. It is nothing for her to walk 10 miles a day, 
and she has great fun out of it, particularly if there’s a 
congenial companion. It is then that she is at her best, 
telling stories of actual happenings, things she has seen 
and heard on her rounds. 


Franklin and John, the two youngest boys, are hand- 
some fellows, wholly unspoiled and much like their 
mother. Practically every week end they come home to 
Albany to the Governor’s mansion. But even when they 
do not their mother is planning for them in the same 
careful way that any intelligent, home loving mother 
plans for adolescent boys. Generally the boys stay at 
home these week ends with their friends who fill the 
mansion. If the boys go out in the evening they know 
that either the Governor or their mother will be waiting 
up for them. It is a rule that they do not go to bed until 
they have all said goodnight. During the summer months 
and at Christmas much time is spent on the farm at 
Hyde Park where the Governor was born. 

Even though I did not see Mrs. Roosevelt I came 
away from their Georgia home feeling that she is the 
type of woman about whom Solomon was writing when 
he said: “She looketh well to the ways of her household, 
and eateth not the bread of idleness. Her children arise 
up and call her blessed; her husband also, and he prais- 
eth her.” 

















“Umph! 


T WAS the eve of the annual fiesta and bull 
fight in Buena Vista, the high point in the year 
for residents of the little Mexican village. At the 
Casa Blanca, an ancient inn, Lastra, the proprietor, 
anxiously made preparations for his expected 
guests. When dinner was served, among the 
patrons were two Americans, one young, red hair- 
ed, active Sid Hurst; his companion older, taciturn 
Jim Moon. Sid was a toreador who had created 
quite a sensation at bull fights in other towns. An- 
other guest was the commandante of the little town’s 
fort, General Garcia. 

During dinner, attention was attracted to a little 
cavalcade which marched onto the open square which the 
inn faced. The outstanding figure was another Ameri- 
can, middle-aged, a fighter, but evidently one whom fate 
had dealt a hard blow. Seated on a scrawny mule was an 
American girl, and with the two were a few bedrag- 
gled Mexican soldiers. Lastra and Garcia recognized 
the American as Senor Grant and the girl as his daugh- 
ter Lucile. Fearful of offending Garcia, Lastra at first 
hesitated to offer hospitality to the travelers, but finally 
hespitality won and calling his daughter Dolores to re- 
ceive the American girl, he bustled about to make the 
newcomers welcome. In his evident admiration of Do- 
lores, Sid aroused the hostility of Garcia. 


Grant, suffering from a knife wound in his shoulder, 
told of having been attacked, apparently by bandits, but he 
had rescued Lucille from their clutches, had driven them 
off, and had traveled two days and nights without food or 
water. His indomitable spirit won Sid’s admiration and 
though the young American realized that in Mexico it 
was an excellent idea to mind one’s own business and let 
the other fellow min-_ his, he offered his hand to Grant 
saying, “All I want to remark is, if you need some help 
any old time, my pardner and I are right here!” In which 
sentiment Jim Moon concurred. Here the story continues. 


II 
CHALLENGE AND COUNTER CHALLENGE 


S A sensitive plant droops through the burning glare 
A of a tropical day, to revive when sweet dew comes 
with the night, so lazy, wilted, daydreaming Buena 
Vista roused at dusk to concentrate on and about the 
historic plaza. From grim, century-ridden Casa Mata, 
over by the Rio Grande a half mile from the Cathedral, 
Garcia’s soldiery straggled to form the nucleus of the 
horde of merrymakers who would sing and dance and 
laugh on the eve of the great fiesta which the morrow 
would bring. 

The citizenry at large were on parade an hour after 
sunset. Scant-bearded patriarchs looked on from the 
stone benches about the bandstand. Fat-bodied, austere- 
faced duennas clucked low admonitions to their mantilla- 
muffled charges. Picturesque vaqueros were there from 


























That’s it, eh? Well, then, listen to this:—” 


ASWOR 


By G. W. BARRINGTON 


back among the cactus and mesquite. City swains in 
bright sashes, lap-seamed trousers, and tight tunics 
worked their unending amours. Motley crews of all 
ages and conditions caroused noisily in the cantinas 
where music tinkled and dancing feet lured. 


For on the morrow was to come the greatest of all 
the great bull fights that Buena Vista ever had witnessed 
—and her fame was wide. 

Who did not know of the score of wild mountain 
bulls that had been driven down from the gray rocky 
hills to meet their doom in the gore reeking arena? Who 
had not been told that, not one or two, but six matadores 
were to perform—heading the list the little red-headed, 
lithe-bodied, merry-eyed Americano who disdained the 
aiu of picadores and capedores, working his own beast 
to the point of madness, then killing with a casualness 
never surpassed—not even by the famed Gomez whom 
the grizzled patriarchs on the benches had been wont to 
adore? 

Fierce, swift charging cattle! Death dealing torea- 
dcres! Uniformed soldiery! Martial music! Love to 
be won! Food, wine, flowers—perhaps added piquancy 
in the form of a love brawl, here and there! And, El 
Diablo Negros, the evil one, the ebon maned, hound 
bodied bull which refused to charge blindly, but mixed 
devil inspired subtlety with his demoniac fury! 


Who had not been told that Garcia himself had 
promised that very afternoon that El Diablo Negros, 
barred from the arena after killing his third matador, 
should hurtle into the ring again—perhaps to his death, 
perhaps to a fourth sinister victory ? 


All that for the morrow. But, on the night of nights 
before the day of days, quaint old Buena Vista, joyful 
recipient of it all, must first observe traditions all her 
own from a time so far back that no resident remem- 
bered who instituted them. 


“ FUST a minute, Garcia. You and I are due to talk.” 
Seated at Lastra’s desk, in the sacred corner 

never invaded by any but the proprietor and his inti- 

mates, Grant hailed the officer as the latter was prepar- 

ing to rejoin the merrymakers, after dropping in for a 

draught of port. 

A bath, a shave, food, and a few hours’ relaxation 


Illustrations by Herbet Rudeen 


had worked wonders in the appearance of the big 
American. In a physical way, he looked entirely 
capable. In addition, a certain commanding air, 
the outcropping of an indomitable will which had 
appeared in him even when he was at low bodily 
ebb, loomed strong as he delivered the request in 
a tone that made it almost an order. 

“But the fiesta! And I, as Commandante, re- 
lied upon to lead!” Garcia d@hurred. “Surely 
ordinary affairs can be postponed when—” 

“But this isn’t an ordinary affair, and it can’t be post- 
poned. Come and sit down—it won't take long.” 

Shrugging his heavy shoulders, Garcia seated him- 
self, resting the scabbard of his long saber between his 
legs and crossing his fat hands over the hilt as he eyed 
the American a little resentfully. 

“My friend Grant is over insistent, but I am of an 
easy nature,” he purred, after a short silence. “I know 
no matter of importance which demands such—” 

“Listen, and you will,” Grant cut in. Clipping the 
end off a banded cigar between his even teeth, he planted 
it squarely in the center of his mouth and lighted it, eye- 
ing the officer closely past the blazing match. 


“WNIRST, :hough, we’re going to recapitulate a little. 
Correct me, if I go wrong anywhere. 

“T came to you, my pockets jammed with credentials 
—one from no less a person than the President 0! 
Mexico, acting upon a direct request from the Secretary 
of State at Washington. 

“T announced as my object the preliminary develop- 
ment of a lead mine I had discovered at—somewhere 11 
Tamaulipas, and on the border of insurgent territory. 
told you frankly then, and I tell you frankly now, that 
it is the richest ore bed of its kind in Mexico.” 


Grant raised a hand and knotted it into a mighty fist 
as he fairly shouted: “I found that ore, and it is mine, 
Garcia! Understand that, once and for all time! I'm 
not the greatest man in the world, but when I grip 
something, I hold on!” 

“Very admirable trait,” Garcia applauded in a 
personal way, tilting his sleek head to blow a lazy smoke 
wreath ceilingward from his long brown cigaret. But 
I should be pleased to have the Senor inform me what 
connection I have with this matter other than to— 

His shrewd 
tin- 


n im- 


“Presently,” Grant interrupted again. 
gray eyes bored into Garcia’s shifty orbs as he com 
ued: “But, first tell me precisely what action you were 
ordered to take in the matter.” : 

“Of a certainty you have the right to know that, 
the officer acquiesced readily. “My orders from © 
Presidente were to offer you every courtesy here m 
Buena Vista, and to furnish you adequate protection dur- 
ing your journey inland.” 
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“Well, the protection wasn’t adequate,” Grant de- 

dared bluntly, still probing Garcia’s mind with his 

garching gray eyes. 
“Not adequate ? 
“Not adequate. 

gone alone.” 

“But I gave you fifty men, and—” 





Why Senor, I was sure that—” 





Lucile and I might much better have 






“Forty of ’em skulked off somewhere when things 
came to a head. The others came through with me, but 
that’s about all they did do.” 


«4 ND in just what form did that trouble you speak 
of appear?” Garcia asked, leaning his pock- 
marked chin on the sword hilt and caressing the scab- 
tard idly with his hands. 
“Can’t say, exactly. 

and—” 

“At the mine?” 

There was the faintest note of eagerness in the query. 

Grant nodded. 

“At midnight, with fifty soldiers supposed to be keep- 
ing a picket line about us, I awoke to find Lucile grabbed 
and a swarm of men ia my tent. 

“Of course, looking at it now, I know that I never 
should have taken the girl along. But she was wild to 
go, and it looked safe.” 

“Bandits?” Garcia inquired. 

“Soldiers of some sort. It was so dark that I couldn't 
se much of ’em, but they were in uniform—federal or 
insurgent.” 

“Insurgent, of course,” Garcia declared. 

“I’m not so sure of that, Garcia,” 


They jumped us in the dark, 





Grant chewed savagely on his cigar and spat out a 
sgment of frazzled wrapper and with it the statement: 
‘Tam more than half convinced that our guards were 
our assailants. And another thing, Garcia: Hawk, the 
eigineer you recommended to inspect the bed and recom- 
mend proper machinery to handle that sort of stuff—” 

“I was about to ask of Hawk,” Garcia interrupted, 
“as you made no mention of him. What happened to 
him?” 


ARCIA asked the question as one who is hearing the 

day’s news. 

“That’s what I want to know,” Grant answered. “If 
anything happened to Hawk I don’t know what it was. 
Fact is, I had grown suspicious of him. Several times 
Icaught him marking down trails and landmarks. Look- 
ed like he was mapping the country—for himself or 
someone behind him. 

“The night they got to us, Hawk was supposed to be 
asleep in my tent; but he wasn’t there when I awoke, 
and I’ve heard nothing from him, or of him, since. 





“There you have it Garcia. Your ‘adequate’ escort 
was inadequate. Your ‘honest’ inspector was dishonest. 
I's your time to talk.” 

Garcia’s sloe eyes glinted momentarily at the un- 
mistakable note of accusation in Grant’s steady, uncom- 
promising voice. But he 
shrugged his chuffy shoulders 
and exercised his oily smile as 
hesaid: “I’m afraid, friend of 
mine, that you have essayed a 
tak too great even for a 
forceful man like you. For a 
foreigner to enter Mexico in a 
troubled time like this, and es- 
tablish himself solidly, is next 
to impossible. 


“If you had connected with 
you some prominent native 
whose name would command 
fespect, you might—”’ 


“Umph! That’s it, eh? 
Well, then, listen to this: As I 
said, I sweat and starved and 
sorched three years to find 
that ore. It’s mine—m-i-n-e, mine !— 
hills. That's flat and final.” 


Or it stays in the 


UT why so heated?” Garcia inquired, reprovingly. 


“True the men I gave appeared timorous, or ° 


merely a band of blunderers. That I shall inquire into. 
As to Hawk, I must confess that in him I was much 
mistaken, In fact, sure information has come to me that 
Hawk is in the employ of those who contemplate launch- 
nga mutiny. If he is alive I shall have him shot. I 
am much relieved to learn that I can do that without 
offense to my good friend Grant. That is all, unless—” 


“Unless what?” Grant prompted, when the other 
besitated. “If you mean to renew your hinted application 
for an interest in the mine, as the price of the real pro- 
‘ection I'm convinced you could afford me if you wanted 
well, you're wasting wind.” 






« - > R oe 
My friend, I am allowing much for your condition 

; the hardships from which you have not fully recovered, 

“ur greatest disappointment at the failure of your proj- 












ect,” Garcia declared, straightening from his relaxed at- 
titude and hooking his sword to his belt. “When you 
have rested more, perhaps you may be able to converse 
without insulting me. Right now, we of Buena Vista 
are enjoying the fiesta, during which quarrels are laid 
aside and misunderstandings between friends do not oc- 
cur. I must go now, so— 

“But wait! I shall introduce you to one who will 
entertain and amuse you until the black mood leaves. 

“Hi, Claudio! Step here but a moment!” 
EH] AVING crossed from the brilliantly lighted plaza 

where sounds of revelry had risen higher and 

higher, a young man had step- 
ped to the bar. Slender in fig- 
ure and graceful in carriage, his 
presence was one to command 
attention anywhere, without the 
aid of the distinctive apparel in 
which he had arrayed himself. 


Of mingled red and orange 
stripes, a tight fitting suit reach- 
ed from his trim ankles to where 
his smooth, boyish chin nestled 
in an enormous flaring collar. 
His head was bare, and a mask 
of sheer silk which failed to 
conceal his finely chiseled fea- 
tures, served to give him the air 
of a masked jester of the old 
days. Suspended from _ one 
shoulder by a braided silk cord. 
was an exquisitely finished Mari- | 
posa guitar. Though the dress 
was garish, the trousers and 
tunic and sash which comprised it were of fine texture, 
tastefully cut. 

“Senor Grant, allow me to present our renowned 
minstrel, Claudio. Companiero,” Garcia introduced 
them, after the singer had come to the table in answer 
to his summons. 

Accepting the hand Grant extended, Claudio mumbled 
a commonplace in broken English, then excused himself 
and smilingly went back to the bar. 

“T advise you to cultivate Claudio Companiero’s 
friendship,” Garcia said, rising and hitching his belt into 
position. “Claudio is amusing, and entertaining—and 
wise.” 

“Queer attire for a wise man,” Grant commented, 
with a puzzled frown. 

Garcia laughed aloud, a rare thing for him to do, 
then reseated himself. 

“IT see I must tell you more about Claudio, as it would 
be impolite to leave you puzzled. 

“Some five years ago—just after I assuméd com- 
mand here—Claudio’s sister came from the hills to live 
with her aunt, here in the city. I was younger then than 
now, and Lolita Companiero was beautiful and—amiable. 





ATER, Lolita went away, some say to a convent. 

And now her brother, Claudio Companiero doesn’t 
like me. Yet, my friend, Claudio 
makes no effort to avenge his sister, 
or to offend me in any way. Claudio 
Companiero is wise.” 

“T got it,” Grant frowned. “I was 
wondering why you took the trouble 
to introduce us. You mean that, like 
Claudio, I should grin like a playing 
puppy when you're around and let 
you get away with anything you like 


eh? Well, I’m not your Claudio 
Companiero, Garcia. If Lolita had 
been my sister, I’d have strangled 


you with my bare hands, on sight.” 


“T know that well,” Garcia an- 
swered equably, once more preparing 
to leave. ‘You and Claudio are quite 
different—different in every way. 
For instance, if Claudio had discov- 
ered valuable metal, and I had honored him by offering 
to link my name with his affairs, Claudio might have 
rebelled in his heart, but he would have smiled and ac- 
quiesced. As I have said, though dressed as a fool, 
Claudio is wise. And Claudio still lives, after hating me 
for five years.” 

Garcia rose and bowed low, then turned and strode 
toward the door, smiling and saluting right and left to 
the merrymakers who made room for him. 


Still seated at the desk, Grant glowered after the 
departing officer, an expression of helplessness that ap- 
proached actual despair on his craggy face. .Then his 
firm jaw thrust out and he squared his massive shoulders 
as he muttered: 

x! , sneaking rat! You may gnaw my bones, but 
you haven’t done it yet!” 

“What the dickens you take me for—a cannibal?” a 
merry voice sounded back of Grant’s chair. He turned 
in surprise, mortified at having been overheard. It was 





the bullfighter, Hurst, who grinned at him cheerfully as 








he and Moon sat down, in response to a none too warm 
invitation. 

“Talking to myself, I suppose,’ Grant explained. 
“Cussfired bad habit to which I’m not addicted ordinarily. 
Some frazzled out yet, you know. And besides, I just 
got a little upset, and—” 


‘NLANCING through thearch way, Grant saw Garcia 
on the walk. He was observing nonchalant Hurst 
with eyes that fairly burned with hatred. 

“By the way, Son,” Grant dropped his heavy voice 
to a confidential tone. “If you'll allow me, I’d like to 
offer you a word of advice, which is: Keep away from 

Dolores Lastra!” 


The glint of merriment left 
Hurst’s blue eyes and his head went 
up with a snap. The customary 
drawl was absent from his voice as 
he flared back: “Lay off that kind 
of talk, Mister! It’s none of your 
business, of course; but, at that, I 
don’t mind admitting, just so we 
understand each other, that I 
don’t intend to keep away from 
Dolores Lastra—unless Dolores 
Lastra tells me to! I don’t see where 
you got a call to—” 


“Hold on a second,” Grant said. 
“You'll understand, please, I gave 
you that advice because I saw Gar- 
cia look at you pretty blackly when 
you gave that girl her fan, today. 
He’s the one you are offending.” 


SID HURST 


“Well, what I said to you goes 
for Garcia, then!” Hurst declared promptly. 

“Shake, Son!” Grant extended a hand. “I haven't 
forgotten that you offered me help. And besides that, I 
like you because—well, because you are not like Claudio 
Companiero,” the big man declared, enigmatically, then 
rose and stalked into the moonlit patio. 


IV 
HURST'S HAT 


“C\EEMS to me everybody’s looking my way, what a 
man might call reproachfully, eh, Jim?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

Playing seven up with Moon in a desultory way in a 
secluded corner of the Casa Blanca, Hurst had noticed, 
first, that the music and laughter on the nearby plaza 
had stilled; second, that the Casa Blanca had become the 
center of interest. 

A crowd packed the walk outside, respectfully allow- 
ing the notables room within. Inside and without, a cer- 
tain tense expectancy was evident. Accustomed to being 
showered with adulation, Hurst had long passed the 
point where the refulgent lime light enticed. He laid 
down his cards with a sigh of resignation, saying to 
Moon: “Some parade or other, I suppose. Probably 
it’s up to me to take part.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

Hovering near, sweating the sweat of extreme solici- 
tude, uneasy Lastra overheard and waddled to bend over 
their table and say in an agitated whisper: “Por la grat 
de Dios, Senor Hoorst! It is not well that a great 
espador should dawdle at the card table while his brave 
comrades go to bestow their recuerdos—How you say it? 
—-Ah, yes, my Een-gleesh is suffice. The matadores go to 
the plaza to bestow their—to-kens !” 

“Tokens ?” Hurst looked puzzled, but rose, grinning 
whimsically. “That’s one on me, Old Timer,” he ad- 
mitted. “I’we already scattered a peck or so of copper 
centavos among the street urchins, and the blind beggar 
over by the fountain got his a plenty. Still I’m no piker, 
so if it’s up to me to—” 

“Par-done,” Lastra interrupted, enlightenment dawn- 
ing. “I am just remind that Senor Hoorst is a stranger 
here, so unawares our customs. 

“Be inform, then, that at the hour of eight, on the 
night before the bull fight, the matador parades the walk 
which surround the plaza, to bestow the sombrero on the 
lay-dee-love. 

“It is the to-ken that he is her champion. Tonight, 
she wear it. Tomorrow it will display on the box from 
which she view his brave performancing.” 


‘Rt I have no sombrero,’ the bullfighter demurred, 
glancing quizzically at nis somewhat battered cam- 
paign hat. “I’m afraid none of your pretty senoritas 
would consider that thing becoming.” 

“It is the honored hat of the so great Hoorst!” Las- 
tra declared, staunchly. “That is enough for your lay- 
dee-love!” 

“But, I got me no lady love.” 

Lastra shrugged his shoulders, spread his hands wide, 
palms upward, and arched his well groomed brows. 

“Such a man is the Senor Hoorst! Madre De Cristo! 
Does he not know that tonight, (Continued on page 21) 





66 HAT’S the most interesting thing you have 
seen lately ?” 


That’s the question we recently put to farm 
agents in North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia—or rather this: “What is about the most inter- 
esting observation, demonstration, experience, or con- 
versation—teaching a valuable lesson for farmers—that 
you have found so far in 1932?” 

And here are some of the interesting and profit mak- 
ing things that have been told us in reply to our question. 


I 


Lives Well but Needs Some Money Income.—“A few. 
ago,” 


Thos. W. Morgan, county agent, 
Aiken, S. C., “visiting in a county 
where I served for seven 


weeks says 


















“WHat INTERESTED Me Most” 


Reported by COUNTY AGENTS 


worth of vegetables to the Piggly Wiggly Store in Wal- 
terboro—$10 worth a day on three different days! Her 
family of five has lived out of the garden and several 
neighbors have been supplied with fresh vegetables. The 
reason this is interesting is because these people have 
been receiving a small cash income every month and the 
total amount from the 1%4-acre plot is far more for the 
first six months of 1932 than the average one-horse cot- 
ton farmer can expect for his entire cotton crop for the 
whole year.” 
IV 


Culling and Blood Testing Increase Poultry Profits. 
—“Something that has interested me,” says R. L. Sloan, 
county agent in Burke County, N. C., “is this 
year’s poultry raising success of Mrs. John 
Barus of Valdese. She lost only one p cent 
of her baby chicks—the lowest mortality since 
she began raising incubator chicks under a 
She attributes the result partly to 
having her breeding flock 
blood tested and _ rigidly 
culled in preparation for 
this hatching. Secondly, 
she used two - year - old 


brooder. 






kete price on the corn he fed, (the local price being an 
average of 40 cents) but he allowed his customers 5 
cents per bushel on store accounts.” 

Mr. Robinson mentions as one explanation of Mr. 
Carpenter’s success: “He kept the pigs comfortable 
through abundant shade and plenty of good drinking 
water. His son, John, made a new hog-watering trough 
so constructed that the hogs could neither upset nor wal- 
low in it. A separate wallowing place was provided, 
And the hogs were, of course, kept free from both in- 
ternal and external parasites.” 

VI 

These Farmers Find Cooperation Pays.—And now 
here’s a fine note! P. H. DeHart, county agent in Isle 
of Wight County, Virginia, says farmers there are 
learning to pull together. “The farmers in this county 
are taking more interest in group action than ever be- 
fore,” he tells us. ‘There are six organized adult farm. 
ers’ clubs and one poultry club of women members that 
purchase supplies codperatively. The farmers have pur- 
chased around 600 tons of fertilizer—most of it of the 
analysis recommended by our state experiment station, 
different from that they have been using. The change in 
analysis and codperative purchasing saved the farmers 
from $3 to $4 per ton. The poultry clubs have made 
arrangements to have their feeds mixed from home- 

grown grains.” 






































years as county agent. I met a man, 
I shall call John Jones. During 
the seven years I knew John he held a 
job at $150 per month, but owned a 
small farm near town, which he farm- 
ed indifferently and unprofitably with 
Negro tenants. Losing his job early 
this year he was thrown entirely upon 
the resources of this farm to support 
a wife and six children. The thing 
that impressed me was the fact that 
when I saw him and family, the children 
were hardy and gave every impression 
of being well fed, and in my conversa- 
tion with him, his only complaint was 
that he could not sell anything he pro- 
duced fora profit. This was before the 
recent advance in cotton and tobacco 
prices, but this fact still remains true— ° 
the greatest any agency can 
render the farmer at the 
present time would be to 


service 





enable him to earn more 
cash money.” 
II 

N. C. Shivers An- 


swers Thos.W. Morgan, 
—As if inanswer to Mr. 
Morgan we turn next to 


a letter from N. C. 
Shiver, county agent in 


Alamance County, N.C., 
who tells how a_ small 
farmer is getting surplus 
cash from poultry and 
cows. “Joe Nicholson is 
primarily a poultryman, 
keeping about 1,500 lay- 
ing hens, but also has fine 
pastures and cows. He 
was one of the first in his 
community to sow im- 
proved pastures and one 
of the first to introduce 
purebred Jerseys. In May his three Jerseys produced an 
average of 39.7 pounds butterfat. Mr. Nicholson has 
learned that profit in dairying depends on two things, 
(1) the quality of cows’ kept, and (2) the extent and 
kind of pastures used. Hence even with butterfat selling 
for the lowest price in thirty years, Mr. Nicholson’s 
cows show a nice return for the home-grown feeds fed 
to them.” 
Ill 


Vegetables Pay This Farm Woman.—Still another 
source of cash income is reported by L. W. Alford, 
county agent in Colleton County, S. C. Listen to him: 
“In checking over the records of Mrs. H. L. Chasse- 
reau’s garden contest I found that she sold $213 worth of 
vegetables between January 1 and July 1 from 1¥ acres. 
Her best month was May, during which she sold $78.79 









From cows, chickens, and garden spots 
Carolina and Virginia farmers garnered a 
great living and many bits of cash 
through one of the leanest depressions 
the world has known.—U.S.D.A. Pictures. 


hens only in the breeding flock, mated 
with select pedigreed cockerels.” 
V 

Farmer Sells Corn Through Hogs at 
Double the Market Price—From Ca- 
tawba County, N. C., County Agent T. 
L. Robinson presents as an interesting 
| exhibit J. G. Carpenter of the White 
' Church community, farmer and mer- 
chant. “In May Mr. Carpenter com- 
plained that he could not find sale for 
some pigs he had, also that collections were slow. But 
I found out that his customers had ear corn which they 
wished to sell or trade. As two of Mr. Carpenter’s boys 
are in 4-H pig club work, a suggested solution was to 
try feeding the pigs out, via a self-feeder, utilizing corn 
of the store customers properly supplemented. Four-H 
club boys built a self-feeder from lumber taken in on 
store account and on June 1 seven Essex pigs began eat- 
ing whole shelled corn (taken in on account) and a mix- 
ture of equal parts fish meal and cottonseed meal. On 
July 1, both pigs and the feeds eaten were weighed with 
the following results :— 


Total gain of pigs, 312 pounds—value of gain at 5c pound. $15.60 
Feeds eaten—corn, 633 pounds; meal mixture, 268 Ibs..... $11.01 
Net profit over feed COSt....... ceeeeeeeeereceeeceeretsereecs 4.59 
Net price received per bushel for corn.......++++seeeeeee 





So Mr. Carpenter realized more than double the mar- 





— — VII 
Up Near Signboard 
Schoohouse —“This — section 


of the country is becoming 
noted for vetch and lespedeza 
and it, is remarkable how 
rapidly the yield per acre has 
been increased — since _ this 
work was started,” writes E. 
H H. Garrison, Jr., county 
agent in Moore County, N. 
C. “When a_ farmer can 
grow a good crop of corn 
with 20 pounds of vetch seed 
(this will seed an acre of 





' land), about 200 pounds of 
i superphosphate and 25 pounds 
i of potash per acre, he can 
i still stay in the farming 
: game.” 

VIII 

$7 Per Acre for Fertiliz- 


ers Trebled Worth of Pas- 
ture.—E. S. Robinson’s pas- 
ture near Hot Springs is the 











exhibit of J. L. Montague, county agent of Bath County, 
Va., who says: “Early in 1930 he wanted to know what 
to do to an old pasture to get it back to grass and was 
told to apply 400 pounds per acre of 4-16-4 fertilizer m 
March. This was done and in June, 1932, this field was 
densely sodded in white clover and bluegrass and capable 
of grazing a cow per acre. In two years this $7 spent 
for fertilizer practically trebled the carrying capacity of 
the pasture.” 
IX 


A Hint for Tobacco Farmers—A. D. Robertso% 
county agent in Richmond County, N. C., contributes 4 
hint for all tobacco farmers. “Just this week,” he says 
“one of the leading tobacco growers, C. M. Covington of 
Ellerbe, called my attention to a four-acre tobacco 
field. On three acres rye was sowed last fall and turned 
under when about 18 inches high this spring. The other 
acre was not sowed to rye or any kind of winter crop: 
The three acres on which the rye was turned under W! 
make at least one-third more tobacco per acre than the 
land not having rye. Now the problem is to encourage 
others to do likewise.” 
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5-STAR MOTOR OIL 
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The perfect motor oil must excel in 
five qualities— ability to keep its body, 
winter fluidity, low carbon, low con- 
sumption, and long life. 

The best Paraffinic oils rate well in 
three of these qualities. They are de- 
ficient in two. Naphthenic (Asphaltic) 
oils rate well in two of these qualities 
—are deficient in three. 

There has been no commercial 
method—before hydrofining —which 
could combine the good qualities of 
these two types of oils. 

Essolube, the hydrofined oil, com- 
bines these qualities for the first time. 
It keeps its body under tremendous 
engine heat and at extremely low tem- 
peratures. This means protection for 
your engine at all temperatures—less 
wear on your motor and fewer repair 
bills for worn-out parts—less wear on 


your battery. It has winter fluidity. 
This means it flows freely in cold 
weather and reduces wear on your 
motor during winter. It has next to no 
carbon—this means fewer repair bills 
for carbon cleaning jobs. It gives you 
low consumption. This means it lubri- 
cates longer, reduces bills for worn- 
out bearings, reduces oil bills. It has 
long life. This means it doesn’t sludge 
—fewer oil changes, further savings 
on oil bills. 

Essolube—the Esso of motor oils— 
is on sale at all dealers and stations of 
the following companies at no extra 
cost: Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, Standard Oil Company of 
Pennsylvania, Standard Oil Company 
of Louisiana, Standard Oil Company, 
Incorporated in Kentucky, Colonial 
Beacon Oil Company, Inc. 





i.” 


great hydrofining invention which makes Essolube possible. Ask for it at your 


“Standard” station. 














Copr. 1932, Esso, Ine. 














HEN treating corn for 

weevils with carbon disul- 

phide in cribs that are not 
tight enough to hold most of the 
gas, cover top and sides closely 
with building paper or thick cloth. 
One pound of hydrated lime mix- 
ed with every six or eight pounds 
of cowpeas will prevent further 
weevil damage. 7 

2. Treating small grain seed 
with Ceresan or formaldehyde will 
prevent smut and other seed borne 
diseases. The cost is very little. 

3. Cotton bales Icft in the 
weather during winter may gain 
a few pounds by absorbing water, 
but will cause $5 to $10 loss in 
damaged lint for each $1 expected 
from gain in weight. 

4. Pigs should be weaned when 
8 to 9 weeks old. To allow them 
to suckle longer will not be of 
much help to properly fed pigs 
and will reduce the mother’s abil- EE 
ity to produce a strong litter next 
time. 

5. Deep fall plowing of ground 
infested with wild onions, followed by a deep breaking in 
spring at the right stage of onion growth, and a cleanly 
cultivated crop next summer, will greatly reduce this 
pest. 





6. Reduce the quantity of feed given hogs just before 
shipping, and they will usually reach the market in better 
condition than those kept on full feed right up to time 
of moving. In hot weather reduce the feed to one- 
fourth, and in cool weather to one-half or three-fourths. 


7. If the land that is to be in tobacco next year is even 
suspected of causing sand-drown, let’s apply 500 pounds 
of magnesian limestone this fall. 


8. In cotton middles sow 10 pounds of vetch or 15 
pounds of winter peas per acre using a corn planter. 
Next April fields so treated will be a mass of green 
material just ready to be plowed down for corn—and 
corn that will yield possibly twice what you have been 
getting. 

9. Let’s get up a party of friends and neighbors to 
visit the State Fair together. Virginia dates are October 
3-8; North Carolina, October 10-15; South Carolina, 
October 17-24. And if not too late, Virginia readers 
should take note of the Piedmont Virginia Dairy Festi- 
val at Manassas, September 30. 


10. Cotton Belt farmers for 1930 crops used 5,673,000 
tons of fertilizers; for 1932 crops, only 2,628,000 tons— 
less than half as much. This means there will be far 
less “residual” or carry-over value of fertilizer for mak- 


ete protracted drouth has brought about a feed 
shortage in many parts of Virginia almost as acute 

as that of 1930. Fortunately, early hays such as 
clover and alfalfa made good yields. However, the crop 
of silage, corn fodder, cowpeas, and soybeans is very 


short and we have practically no surplus pasturage 
for the fall months. Much crimson clover and vetch 


seeded for winter grazing has also probably been killed 
out by dry weather. 


I. Shall We Fertilize Wheat? 


N VIEW of the low prices received for wheat and the 

scarcity of money, many farmers are questioning the 
advisability of using fertilizers under wheat. 

Seven-year wheat experiments at the Virginia Ex- 
periment Stations give these yields per acre on adjoin- 
ing plots :— 


Bushels 
Rk OUR eo a ata asco lata ah cig aiain gen 7.83 
219 pounds 16 per cent superphosphate..... 14.17 
Gain per acre from fertilization,............ 6.34 


At present prices, the fertilizer cost would be about 
$1.30 an acre for which we received 6.34 bushels of 
grain. Then, too, there is the extra straw produced and 
the better stands of grass obtained on fertilized plats, 
which we believe more than paid the cost of the ferti- 
lizer. We therefore believe that if wheat is to be sowed 
at all, it should be fertilized—$2 to $3 worth per acre. 









ing crops next year. 
soil improving crops this fall. 


rape and oats. 
turnips, carrots, etc., from the garden. 


OcToOBER Monery-MAKING ACTIVITIES 




















—U. 8S. D. A. Picture. 
Cotton codperative association members have their own grading service. 


















































By THE EDITORS 


Hence the extra need for sowing 


11. For fall and winter green feed for chickens sow 
Supplement with cabbage, collards, kale, 


12. To safeguard against hog cholera vaccinate the 


pigs as soon as they weigh 45 to 50 pounds, or earlier 
when cholera is near. 


13. Alabama agricultural college (Auburn)  re- 
minds us that “if a cow had a mouth 18 inches wide and 
started eating grass one inch high, by the time she con- 
sumed enough grass to produce four gallons of milk she 
would be 30 miles from home.” Hence the need for add- 
ing grain rapidly as pastures dry up! Other Auburn re- 
minders are these :— 

1. Feed peanuts; 250 pounds of peanuts in the field will 
produce 100 pounds of pork. 

2. Swap cotton seed for meal (170 pounds seed equals 100 
pounds cottonseed meal in feed value) and then feed it. Give a 


1,000-pound working horse or mule not over 2 pounds daily; 
hogs not over 9 per cent of their ration. 


3. For sows with pigs, mix 60 pounds cornmeal, 32 pounds 
wheat shorts, 8 pounds tankage. 

14. Bermuda grass may be destroyed by plowing 
rather shallow in the fall when dry and harrowing 
several times so as to drag out as nearly all of the roots 
as possible. Burn or put them in gullies or pastures. 
Follow with a cleanly cultivated crop in the spring. Re- 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, Virginia Experiment Station 


The kind of fertilizer to use will, of course, depend 
upon the soil type as follows :— 

Good loam and clay soils, which have been kept 
in good condition by the use of legumes, lime, and some 
manure, probably need nothing more than 200 to 300 
pounds of superphosphate to the acre. 

Sandy and shale soils of good quality will need both 
phosphates and potash; we suggest 200 to 300 pounds of 
0-12-5 or some similar goods. 

For very thin soils of any kind, we advise a complete 
fertilizer such as a 4-16-4, 


II. Sow Abruzzi Rye 
ORTUNATELY, we may yet seed small grains for 
pasturage and early hay. Abruzzi rye is the best of 

all small grains for winter and early spring pas- 
turage and this cereal may be safely seeded any time 
during October. Winter barley and wheat may also be 
seeded except at high altitudes (above 2,000 feet) up to 
October 15. Virginia Experiment Station tests show that 
rye affords good grazing at least 30 days before perma- 
nent pastures afford full feed for livestock and with 
superior grazing capacity. 





peat for a few years, and it may 
be very largely cleaned up. i 

15. North Carolina State Col- 
lege favors broadcasting 1 to ly, 
tons of ground limestone per acre 
rather more frequently than usual 
instead of heavier applications at 
longer intervals. 

16. It’s time to plan electric 
lights for poultry houses. Ken- 
tucky reports that pullets in light. 
ed houses averaged six dozen more 
eggs per winter and hens one 
dozen more than hens in wulighted 
pens. During the spring and sum- 
mer, however, pullets in unlighted 
pens laid better. 

17. D. W. Watkins predicts 
better prices for eggs—his latest 
statistics showing 6,340,000 cases 
as compared with 9,507.000 cases 
a year ago and a five-year average 
of 9,865,000. 

: 18. John Arey of N.C. State 
| | lists these five advantages of 
dairying ; (1) a sure monthly cash 
income; (2) year-round employ- 
ment for labor; (3) a good mar- 
ket for home-grown feeds; (4) a farm system that 
checks erosion and builds up fertility; (5) cash from 
pasture land that would otherwise be idle. 





19. It is not much trouble to select seed corn in the 
field just before the regular harvest. Go through the 
fields and gather in a sack seed ears from stalks with 
the following :— 

1. Two good ears with tips pointing downward, well cov: 
ered with shucks. 

2. Ears medium low on stalk. 

3. Free of disease. 


4. No special help in the way of space, fertilizer, mois- 
ture, etc. 


5. Resisted storms and stalk borers and standing erect. 

20. Texas experiments over four years prove that a 
saw speed of 760 revolutions per minute, used together 
with the loose breast-roll and the standard air-line 
cleaner, is best for ginning cotton on the air blast type 
of gin used, and that the use of the standard air-line 
cleaner resulted in improving the value of the cotton as 
much as two grades in some instances by the removal 
of trash, dirt, and other foreign material. 


21. Farmers who are not organised should at least 
market their tobacco where they can get the benefit of 
official government grading. By knowing (1) just 
what grade of tobacco you have and (2 just what this 
grade has been bringing, according to the government 
reports from various markets, you can know whether 
to accept what the buyer first offers you or “turn the 
tag” and re-sell. 


EARLY FALL ON VIRGINIA FARMS 


We therefore strongly advise farmers faced with a 
shortage of roughage to seed Abruzzi rye as soon as prac- 
ticable now. For pasture seedings, we recommend six to 
eight pecks of seed to the acre, with about such ferti- 
lization and preparation as is usually given wheat or oats. 


III. Select Seed Corn in the Field 


4 XPERIMENTS fully demonstrate that the best place 
to select the seed corn is from the standing stalks 
in the field before the main crop is harvested. This 
method enables one to see the conditions under which 
the ears were borne and the stalks that produced them. 
Such selection is best made when the shucks on the 
ears have turned yellow. The stalks may be marked by 
tying with a bright colored string and then harvested 
when the field is cut, or they may be shucked immedi- 
ately and hung up in a well ventilated place to dry. 


A good rule is to select seed ears from stalks that still 
have green leaves when the shuck is yellow. This indi- 
cates natural maturity. Select only from stalks that 
grew under normal conditions and on average land. The 
type of stalk and ear to select is that which best meets 
your idea of perfection. 

Select about 20 ears for each acre to be planted, 8° 
that there may be a re-selection after you test for germ 
nation during the winter. 
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Eight great refineries — the world’s largest pipe line 
system (7,000 miles)—enable Sinclair to supply 
America’s principal farming sections with a full line of 
high quality petroleum products. 

The low cost of Sinclair products in actual use is 
shown by the fact that Sinclair, for the second succes- 
sive year, has been awarded the major part of the 
contract for supplying lubricants to the U. S. Navy and 
to other Government Departments in 33 States. In 
considering competitive bids on this contract, the 


Government took both quality and price into account. 





Copyrighted 1932 by 
Sinclair Refining Company (Inc.) 


to get “lowest service cost” 





Sinclair products were chosen because they showed the 


lowest service cost per gallon. 

The Sinclair line of petroleum products includes 
Sinclair Opaline and Sinclair Pennsylvania Motor 
Oils, Sinclair Tractor Oils, Sinclair Gasoline, Sinclair 
Super-Flame Kerosene, Sinclair Cup and Axle Grease, 
Sinclair P. D. insect spray. 

Ask the Sinclair representative about his Call-Me- 
By-Postcard Service, a simplified method of ordering 
developed especially for farmers. Sinclair Refining 


Company (Inc.), 45 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Tune in Monday evenings . . 36 NBC Stations — SINCLAIR MINSTRELS 


by post card 


OILS* GREASES * GASOLINE * KEROSENE 
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ODAY artificial light in the 

home conveys not only the 

intangible qualities of cheer, 
hospitality, friendliness, and some- 
times gloom, if the light is poor, 
but makes such definite contribu- 
tions as safety, comfort, conven- 
ience, and beauty. 

Check the lighting system room 
by room now that winter with its 
long evenings and cloudy days is 
approaching. Remember that for 
the amount of money spent light 
is one of the cheapest and best 
decorators. Which home is more 
inviting on a walk or drive at 
night, the house with entrance and 
lighted, or the unlighted 

window? Grace Noll 
in her poem, “Lighted 


steps 

door and 

Crowell 

Doors”, says :— 

“He who opens wide a door where 
lamplight shows, 

Does a bigger thing for me than he 
knows.” 

The lighted entrance is also 
safe. There is no feeling for the 
last step, and light keeps out in- 
truders. 

Have you noticed the effect of 
light on a party? A _ house all 
lighted up like a Christmas tree 
suggests gaiety and laughter, and 
is no place for gloom or dullness. 
You really owe your guests plenty 
of light, to show off their party 
dresses. The dining room and table 
deserve careful consideration in party plans. The table 
a3 the center of interest must be well lighted, but without 
glare in the eyes of those seated around it. 


O YOUR lights add beauty by brightening dark 

corners and touching up prized bits of pottery, pic- 
tures, or ornaments? Women all know how soft candle 
light adds charm and beauty to the plainest woman, and 
under shaded light the same thing to furnishings. 

Then you will want to check your lighting for seeing. 
How is the children’s study table lighted? What lamps 
do the adults read by? Eyesight of men, women, and 
children has been permanently impaired by long, contin- 
ued eyestrain resulting from improper lighting in the 
home, according to the managing director of the National 
Society for Prevention of Blindness. Electric lights, 
contrary to popular opinion, are not “cure-alls” for light- 
ing defects. A swinging cord in the center of a room 
with a bright unshaded bulb is poor lighting. Portable 
lamps give the best light, and are most convenient for 
study or reading. All lamps should be shaded with 
shades of translucent but not transparent material, 
deep enough to hide the bulb, flame, or wick. If the 
lighted lamp appears as a brilliant “hot spot” of light 
through the shade, it is bad. 

The mantle types of gasoline and kerosene lamps 
make excellent study lamps. The so called bridge 
lamp, not at all suitable for bridge, makes a good read- 
ing lamp at the side or back of an easy chair. There 
should be as many portable lamps in a room as there 
are surfaces to be lighted at one time—for instance, 
study table, reading chair, writing table, and piano. 
For the family living or sitting room three portable 
lamps and a center light may be adequate. 


Crest and convenience suggest desirable light- 
ing qualities for the kitchen. How well do you see 
when you prepare adate supper or an early breakfast? 
If you are fortunate enough to have electric lights, 
your problem is easily solved with the “kitchen units” 
made especially for kitchens. The center light is com- 
pletely inclosed in fairly dense glass, to give soft, even, 
indirect light over the whole room. The wall brackets 
for sink and cabinet are shaded over the top, causing 
light to fall on the surface to be lighted. Gas lights can 
be arranged in the same manner. Kerosene or gasoline 
lamps in bracket style are available, or portable lamps 
of metal can be used on wall shelves. If no center 
light is used, at least three lamps will be needed for 
a well lighted kitchen: one over the cabinet or work 
table, one over the sink or dish washing center, and one 
near the stove. 


Wall switches at the door for center lights afford 








Overhead lighting fixtures in this living room are supplemented by lamps for the reading centers. 


Look TO THE LIGHTING 


By ANNE JORDAN 


Mississippi State College 


both convenience and safety. Falls on stairs are com- 
mon. Plenty of light at the bottom, the top, and on the 
landing will make stairs safer. The fear of falling out 
of the back door need no longer be a bugaboo, if a light 
is placed on each side of the door. This light should be 
controlled from the garage as well as from the house. 
A light in the garage may be controlled from the house 
also. 

Half the task of looking for lost articles or dig- 
ging out last winter’s garments is effaced if the clothes 
closet and attic are lighted. A drop chain just inside 
the closet door attached to a ceiling bulb is a simple 
method of arrangement. Basements and cellars need 
lights inside and over the steps. 


Are the cuts your husband gives himself in shaving 









df PIDOOO Litt te LOM Es i ta oil, | 
A ceiling fixture of this type will be fairly satisfactory for 
the dining room. It is better, however, to have an invert- 
ed bowl over the globes so as to provide indirect lighting. 





THE SOUTHERN HOME, 


LOIS R DOWDLE, EDITOR 





due to a poorly lighted mirror? 
Try a light on each side of the 
mirror. One light fastened above 
throws a shadow on the lower 
part of the mirror. Two lights 
are best for the dressing table. 
Have the lamps tall enough to 
throw the light on your face. 


F YOU have that delightful 

unbreakable habit of reading in 
bed, “light” for it. An adjustable 
light fastened to the head of the 
bed, or to the wall above if the 
head is low, is good. Portable 
lamps—electric or oil lamps on a 
bedside table—are also excellent. 








A shade for each lamp is a 
rule in good lighting. The shade 
should suit the lamp in size and 
color. A good shade is attractive 
when the lamp is unlighted. The 
size of the shade should be in 
proportion to the lamp base and 
to the space which is to be light- 
ed. For instance, a table lamp for 
a large table will need a broader 
shade than a bedside lamp. The 
lower diameter of the shade should 
equal the height of the base from 
the table to the bottom of the elec- 
tric fixture, and two thirds of this 
same base is a very good propor- 
tion for the depth of the shade. 


—U. S. D. A. Picture 


The shade should conceal the 
bulb, but not extend over the top 
of the lamp base. Light, fairly 

translucent shades are best. Yellow, ivory, orange, rose, 
and pink are good colors in shades, since they most near- 
ly approach the color of light. Over-decorated silk 
shades are in poor taste. Simple parchment shades with 
bands or painted motifs are always appropriate. Wall 
brackets need candle shades. The shades used in one 
room need not match, but should be similar in color and 
design. In fact, they are more interesting if somewhat 
different. The candle type ceiling fixture will require a 
shade for each bulb. A round shade is useful in shading 
a ceiling fixture with several bulbs. The floor lamp 
which lights the room by reflection from the ceiling is a 
type of indirect lighting. Indirect lighting and semi- 
mdirect are the two most satisfactory types of lighting 
for work and play. 


fe OrerATe wiring is the first step in good lighting 
with electricity. A few extra convenience outlets 

and switches cost little in the building of a new house. 
The cost of adding them in the old house is much 
more, but the added comfort and convenience is worth 
the price. An outlet every twelve feet is a good rule. 
Make all outlets double. Center lights and wall brack- 
ets serve only in general illumination of a room. Gas, 
though not so flexible as electricity, can be made to give 
excellent lighting. The manufacturers have been work- 
ing for uses of oil lamps. Never have such attractive 
lamps been shown. Careful selection and placing with 
plenty of oil lamps will supply good lighting. Floor 
and table lamps with parchment shades are available. 
There are hanging center lamps for dining rooms and 
wall brackets for bedrooms and kitchens. Most 0! 
these are of the mantle type for burning kerosene of 
gasoline. The wick lamps are made in metal as well 
as glass, and have pleated and plain shades. 


Last, but not least, the consideration is correct wat- 
tage of lamps for the various fixtures, and uses. Poor 
lighting may be due to too little light from bulbs that 
are too small. Colored lights are used for decoration 
only. Flame-colored lights for bracket and ceiling 
may be used in living rooms where there are plenty 0! 
portable lamps. 


Exactly the same rules for adequately lighting the 
home apply where natural or artificial gas is available 
or where a home lighting plant of any type is in use 
There should be worked out for each room a plan 
whereby the room is flooded with indirect light. But 
in addition, there should be shaded lamps for wsé 
where reading, sewing, or any close work is done. Such 
a plan if followed will prevent eyestrain and mate- 
rially postpone that ill fated day when glasses must be 
fitted for use. 
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‘Watch their 


WEIGHT Increase’ 


Says One of America’s 
Greatest Children’s Doctors 








ee doctor knows children 
and heknows Karo. His ad- 
vice to mothers is invaluable. 


“Serve plenty of Karo to the 
youngsters, especially under- 
weight children, in milk, on 
cereals, on sliced bread.Watch 
their weight increase!” 

Children, of course, like 
Karo. It’s deliciously sweet 
and full of flayor—and it sat- 
isfies their “sweet tooth.” 


Why is Karo so good for 
children? 


Because Karo is rich in’ 
Dextrine, Maltose and Dex- 
trose—all recommended for 
ease of digestion and energy 
value. 





And for economy—com- 
pare the price of Karo per 
pound, with that of other 
staple foods. 


FREE TO MOTHERS 


“The Food of the Infant and Growing 
Child” is a practical, helpful booklet 
written by one of America’s leading 
baby specialists. Corn Products Refining 
Co., Dept. PF-10, P. O. Box 171, Trinity 
Station, New York City. 














NUTS AS FoopD 


By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 


E KNOW that hogs and squir- 

rels can live well off the acorns 
and nuts found in a forest. We know 
that if we are fagged from a long hike 
or from mountain climbing we can find 
a hickory nut or walnut tree or a seed- 
ling pecan and soon be refreshed for 
the remainder of the journey. Nuts, 
then, are good food. 


Many people think of nuts as a meat 
substitute. Most of them are a fair 
source of protein but they are richer in 
fat; in fact, most nuts should be classed 
as fatty foods. Chestnuts are an ex- 
ception to this rule for they are more 
like a starchy vegetable while peanuts 
are almost as rich in protein as in fat. 

How often do we see people at a 
dinner table or at a party consume 
quantities of salted or candied nuts. 
As children one of our favorite pas- 
times was to crack hickory nuts and eat 
them. Children are so active that 
they can consume quantities of high- 
ly concentrated food and realize no 
harm from it. But the man or woman 
who is overweight needs to be careful 
of the nuts eaten as a mere adjunct to 
a meal. A good luncheon for a person 
of sedentary habits is orange or toma- 
to juice, bread made of whole wheat, 
nut butter, dried fruit, and milk. Such 
a menu requires no cooking. 

Because of their dense nature the 
digestive juices do not easily penetrate 
nut meats. It is important therefore 
to masticate them very thoroughly or 
else grind them fine. Peanut butter is 
an excellent example of a nut pre- 
pared in a way to be digested easily. 
Nuts should be combined with foods 
that are rich in starch or sugar to help 
with the digestion of the fat. 

With these 
thoughts in mind, 
we can turn to 
nuts as an excel- 
lent kind of food. 
M any attractive 
recipes are avail- 
able for their use, 
some of which we 
are giving here, 
with the hope that 
this year’s abun- 
dant crop may be 
used to good ad- 
vantage. Since pe- 
cans and pea- 
nuts grow in 
such abundance 
throughout the 
South, more reci- 
pes will call for 
them than for any 
other nuts. In 
using these reci- 
pes, however, almost any nut can 
be used in any recipe. It is largely a 
matter of personal taste and of avail- 
ability 


PEANUT BUTTER 


Roast peanuts, shell, and free from 
inner skins. Grind with a food chopper 
two or three times. It is better first to 
use a rather coarse plate and then a 
fine one. The final grinding should be 
with a very fine knife. Season with 
salt. A little sweet cream may be 
added to give better texture and flavor 
hut it should be added only as the pea- 
nut butter is to be used as the cream 
will sour in a day or two. 


COTTAGE CHEESE AND PEANUT LOAF 


Y% cup peanuts 1 tablespoon fat 
1 cup cottage cheese ™% teaspoon salt 
1 cup cold, cooked dash pepper 


oatmeal 1 teaspoon poultry 
1 cup milk seasoning 
1 egg, slightly 1 tablespoon chop- 
beaten ped onion 





Nut bread and bread made with dried fruits. a 


Chop peanuts and mix thoroughly 
with cottage cheese and oatmeal. Add 
other ingredients in order. Place in a 
greased bread tin and bake in a mod- 
erate oven until brown. Serve hot with 
tomato sauce. 


NUT ROAST 


1 tablespoon chop- % 
ped onion 

1 tablespoon chop- 
ped celery 

2 tablespoons butter 

1% cups chopped 
nuts 


cup hot water 

1 cup bread crumbs 
1 cup vegetable pulp 
Y% lemon (juice) 

1 teaspoon salt 

lg teaspoon pepper 


Cook onion and celery in butter 
until golden brown. Add hot water 
and simmer until vegetables are tender. 
Mix other ingredients, adding beaten 
egg last. Combine the mixture with 
the onion, celery, and vegetable pulp 
(using peas, carrots, or any available 
vegetables and putting them through a 
sieve). Pack into a greased baking 
dish and bake in a moderate oven 
until golden brown. Serve with cream 
sauce. 


NOUGAT 


1 teaspoon vanilla 

1% cups nut meats 

Y% cup candied 
cherries 


2 cups sugar 


43 cup corn syrup 

1 cup water 

4 egg whites 

Boil together half the sugar, half 
the water, and half the corn syrup to 
the stiff ball stage (246 to 250 de- 
grees). Remove from the fire and pour 
slowly over the well beaten egg whites. 
Continue beating until it is cool. While 
beating cook the remaining sugar, corn 
syrup, and water to the stiff ball stage. 
Remove from fire and add at once to 
the first mixture, beating while adding. 
When cool add the vanilla, nuts, and 
candied cherries and pour into buttered 
Smooth over the surface and 
let stand  over- 
night before cut- 
ting. In the morn- 
ing cut into cubes 
and wrap in oiled 
paper. 


pans. 


PENOCHE 


l cup nut meats 

3 cups brown sugar 
1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Cook sugar and 
milk to soft ball 
stage (238 de- 
grees). Remove 
from fire, add but- 
ter, and cool with- 
out stirring. 
When just luke- 
warm, beat until 
creamy. Stir into 
buttered pan, 

and when cool cut 
into squares. Hickory nuts, walnuts, 
or pecans, are especially good for this 
candy. 
GLACE NUTS 
% cup light corn 


syru 
nut meats 


2 cups sugar 
1 cup water 


Cook the sugar, water, and corn syr- 
up to the hard crack stage (300 de- 
grees) without stirring after the syrup 
begins to boil. Remove from the fire 
and set the saucepan in a pan of boiling 
water to prevent the syrup from hard- 
ening. Drop in the halves of pecans 
or walnuts a few at a time. Skim out 
when covered with the syrup and place 
on heavy waxed paper to cool. 


PEANUT CHOPS 


6 half inch slices 
whole wheat bread 

1 cup peanut butter 

% cup rich milk 


2 eggs 

Y% teaspoon salt 

lg teaspoon paprika 
cracker crumbs 


Cut crust from bread and cut each 
(Concluded on page 14) 














The Perfect Leavening— 


SOUR MILK with 
BAKING SODA 





Don’t worry when milk turns sour, 
and don’t throw it away ... that would 
be like throwing away good luck, for 
sour milk and Baking Soda bring good 
luck to clever cooks. It is a combina- 
tion that makes a perfect leavening 
for delicious muffins, waffles, biscuits, 
cakes and many other delightful eat- 
ables, for which you will find tested 
recipes in the free book offered below. 

You'll want the best Baking Soda 
for cooking, so remember to ask for 
either Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand, 
which are identical in quality and in 
cost, a product of over eighty-five 
years’ experience. Get a supply today, 
obtainable everywhere for a few 
cents a package. And be sure to send 
the coupon for a copy of our helpful 
book of recipes. 


Whenever the need 
for Soda Bicarbon- 
ate is indicated, 
Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Baking 
Soda can be used 
with confidence. 
Both are Bicarbon- 
ate of Soda, exceed- 


ing in Sey the 
Standards of the 
United States Phar- 
macopoeia. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOK 








~~ 

CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. H-25 
10 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me Free Book describing uses of Bak- 

ing Soda; also set of Bird Cards in natural color, 


Name 





Street. 








City. State 
Please print name and address 
—u—rn—n—~—“'—nvwrnawweeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeee eee 


ARM & HAMMER and COW BRAND BAKING 








SODA ARE BOTH PURE BICARBONATE OF SODA 









































NuTS AS FoopD 


(Concluded from page 13) 


slice in two pieces, lengthwise. Spread 
peanut butter on both sides of each 
strip of bread. Beat eggs, add milk and 
seasonings, and beat thoroughly. Dip 
strips of bread into mixture and then 
roll in sifted cracker crumbs. Put into 
a greased pan and bake in a hot oven 
(400 to 450 degrees) until golden 
brown. 
NUT BISCUITS 
> cups flour 3 teaspoons baking 
4% cup nuts powder 


2 tablespoons short- 1 teaspoon salt 
ening Y, to % cup milk 


Sift flour, measure, and sift again 
with salt and baking powder. Add nuts 
and mix thoroughly. Cut shortening 
into flour. Add milk to make a soft 
dough. Roll lightly into a sheet % 
inch thick, cut into rounds, and place 
on a baking sheet. The tops of biscuits 
may be sprinkled with brown sugar 
and cinnamon. Bake in a hot oven for 
10 or 12 minutes. Some people prefer 
to add 2 tablespoons of sugar to this 
dough. Any fresh or preserved fruit 
may be substituted for the nuts but in 
that case the quantity of shortening 
should be doubled. 


PECAN WAFFLES 
1% cups sifted flour 2 eggs, separated 
2 teaspoons baking 2 tablespoons 
powder melted butter 
¥% teaspoon salt 1 cup chopped 
1 tablespoon sugar pecans. 
1 cup milk 


Sift the dry ingredients together, add 
the milk and beaten egg yolks, then 
the melted butter. Stir in the nuts, 
and then fold in the well beaten egg 
whites. Bake on hot waffle irons. 


NUT BREAD 


1% cups milk 

4 cup sugar 1 egg, beaten 

1 teaspoon salt 1 cup chopped nuts 

3 teaspoons baking 3 tablespoons melt- 
powder ed fat 


3 cups flour 
VA 


Sift together flour, sugar, salt, and 
baking powder. Add milk mixed with 
beaten egg. Then add nuts and melted 
fat. Beat well. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350 to 375 degrees) for 1 hour. 
Honey or molasses may be used in 
place of sugar but the liquid should be 
reduced. If half the flour is whole 
wheat the bread will be more whole- 
some. 

NUT AND CELERY SALAD 


Mix 1% cups finely cut celery, 1 cup 
pecans, and 1 cup shredded cabbage. 
Moisten with cream dressing and 
serve on lettuce. Pecans and other 
nuts may be used in combination with 
fresh or canned fruits to make salads 
of all kinds. One of the most popular 
salads is Waldorf salad made of apples, 
pecans, and celery. 


NUT SANDWICH FILLINGS 


Nuts of various kinds may be used 
in many combinations for sandwich 
fillings. One of the best is made of 
cream cheese (or cottage cheese), nuts, 
and olives (or dill pickles). If cottage 
cheese is used it should be rather dry 
and rubbed smooth with sweet cream. 


In combination with ground dried 


saad titles 


Nuts of 


figs or dates or with preserves of any 
kind such as fig, peach, or pear, or 
with orange marmalade, chopped nuts 
are used for sandwiches. The bread 
should be spread with butter that has 
been creamed. 

Chopped nuts and finely chopped 
watercress or cucumber make a sand- 
wich filling that is different. Bread 
should be spread with butter or may- 
onnaise. 

Chopped nuts combined with ground 
ham or chicken and with highly season- 
ed mayonnaise make hearty sand- 
wiches for a picnic or hike. A relish 
or finely chopped pickle adds to the 
flavor of this filling. 


SWEDISH NUT WAFERS 
2 tablespoons butter % teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons lard 1 teaspoon baking 
v4 cup sugar powder 
1 egg 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1% cups flour Y% cup nut meats 
2 tablespoons milk chopped 
Cream the butter and lard and the 
sugar. Beat until creamy. Add well 
beaten egg and vanilla. Sift together 
flour, salt, and baking powder and add 
alternately with the milk. Using a 
case knife, spread evenly on a baking 
sheet, sprinkle with nuts, and mark into 
strips 34 inch wide by 4% inches long. 
3ake in a moderate oven for 12 min- 
utes. Cut in strips and shape while hot 
over a rolling pin. If strips become 
brittle before the shaping is accom- 
plished, reheat in oven to make pliable. 
DATE SURPRISE 

Bake any good plain cake batter in 
a cake tin with a center tube or remove 
the centers of cup cakes. There are on 
the market sets of individual cake tins 
with large center tubes. Cover the out- 
side with plain white icing and fill the 
centers with date and nut filling. Gar- 
nish with whipped cream. 


DATE AND NUT FILLING 


1 cup steamed and % teaspoon vanilla 
chopped dates 6 marshmallows cut 
Y, cup chopped fine 
walnuts 1 cup sweetened 
¥% teaspoon salt whipped cream 
Mix all together and fold into the 
whipped cream. 


PEANUT BRITTLE 
2 cups granulated 1 pint chopped 
sugar peanuts 
1 teaspoon salt 
Put the sugar into an iron frying 
pan and heat slowly, stirring constant- 
ly, until the sugar is melted and turns 
light brown in color. Spread the chop- 
ped nuts in a greased, buttered pan, 
sprinkle with salt, warm the tin slight- 
ly, and pour the melted sugar over the 
nuts. The pan should be all ready and 
warm so the melted sugar will not 
have to wait. 


SALTED NUTS 


Put a small quantity of oil in a pan, 
pour in the nuts and stir until well 
coated. Set the pan in oven and let 
nuts brown slightly, stirring them 
often. Drain on brown paper and 
sprinkle with salt. 


many kinds are available. Just take your choice. 








1st ACTION 


2nd ACTION 


GET PROOF! MAKE THIS FAMOUS 


double-aclion lest 


Put two level teaspoons of 
Calumet into a glass, add two tea- 
spoons of water, stir rapidly five 
times and remove the spoon. The 
tiny, fine bubbles will rise slowly, 
half filling the glass. This demon- 
strates Calumet’s firstaction—the 
action designed to begin in the 
mixing bowl when liquid is added. 

After the mixture has entirely 
stopped rising, stand the glass ina 
pan of hot water on the stove. In 
amoment, a second rising will start 
and continue until the mixture 
reaches the top of the glass. This 


demonstrates Calumet’s second 
action—the action that Calumet 
holds in reserve to take place in 
the heat of the oven. 

Double-Acting— Combination Type! 
Calumet’s Double-Action, demon- 
strated above, is the result of a 
scientific combination of two gas- 
releasing ingredients, one of which 
acts chiefly during the mixing and 
the other chiefly during the bak- 
ing. For this reason, Calumet is 
known both as ‘‘The Double- 
Acting’ and “Combination Type” 
baking powder. 
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THAT’S WHY THRIFTY FARM WOMEN 
USE MORE CALUMET 
THAN ANY OTHER BAKING POWDER! 


Less than a penny’s worth of Calumet Baking Powder 
goes into a cake! But that one penny’s worth of 
Calumet makes the difference between a so-so cake 
and a state fair prize-winner! 

So says Mrs. Howard Alford of Lewisburg, Tenn- 
essee, winner of the prize at the Tennessee State Fair. 
So says Mrs. Roy N. Bean of Aurora, Illinois, winner 
of the blue ribbon for cookies at the Central States 
Fair and Exposition . . . So say prize winners at 
dozens of fairs all over the country. 

When the baking powder costs less than a penny 
anyway, why not use the best? Use Calumet. Then 
you will have perfect cake, wonderful cake, every time! 

And American farm women all over the country 
agree. As a class they make the best cake to be found 
anywhere, and they buy more Calumet than any 
other baking powder. 

Calumet, they say, protects all the more costly in- 
gredients that go into your baking. It makes cakes 





ALUME 


he double- acting baking powder 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 


NIA PENNY’S WORTH IN A CAKE 
ference it makes iw your Baking / 


smooth as velvet and light as down. It gives all your 
baking a new and tender texture. 

hat makes Calumet act like a charm—every time? 
The secret is simple. Calumet acts twice. And this 
famous Double-Action is scientifically balanced—con- 
trolled and timed to protect your baking, from the 
minute you combine the liquid and the dry ingredients 
—until you take the pans out of the oven. 

In the mixing bowl, Calumet’s first action begins. It 
starts the leavening properly. Then, in the oven, the 
second action begins. Steadily, evenly, it continues the 
leavening. Up...up!...it keeps raising the batter 
and holds it high and light. Cakes, cookies, quick 
breads—all are baked so nicely that you couldn’t 
imagine improving them. 

And yet Calumet is moderate in price—and goes 
farther. For the standard proportion is only one level 
teaspoon to a cup of sifted flour. Any 
wonder these thrifty housewives call 
Calumet areal baking powder bargain! 
... buy itso regularly that it is now the 
world’s largest-selling baking powder! 

Notice the economy of Calumet 
in this Chocolate Mocha Cake. Try 


Bakinc Book |) 












it with Calumet and see the difference — surprise 
yourself with your new-found success! 


CHOCOLATE MOCHA CAKE 


2 cups sifted Swans 
Down Cake Flour 
2 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 
V/, teaspoon salt 
'/, cup butter or other 
shortening 


1 cup sugar 
2 squares Baker’s 
Unsweetened Choco- 
late, melted 
1 egg, well beaten 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
3/, cup milk 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and > 
sift together three times. Cream butter thoroughly, add 
sugar gradually, and cream together until light and fluffy. 
Add chocolate and blend; then add egg and vanilla. Add 
flour, alternately with milk, asmallamountata time. Beat 
after each addition until smooth. Bake in greased pan, 
8x 8x 2 inches, in moderate oven (325° F.) 1 hour. Cover 
top and sides of cake with mocha butter frosting. Double 
recipe for two round 10-inch layers and bake in moderate 
oven (350° F.) 50 to 55 minutes. 
(All measurements are level.) 


FREE! NEW CALUMET BAKING 
Ma:Yolo) mn Y-1:1- MN fo) amt] a 
Marion Jane Parker Prog.F.—10-82 


c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, the Calumet Baking 
Book. 


Name 





Street or R.F.D 





City. State 


This offer not good in Canada 

















ASHION has long been on the 
side of the lean sister, and even 
now that it’s stylish to have curves, 
she still has the advantage because 


it’s easier to gain than to lose. 
Besides, “curves” do not mean 
“spare tires” of fat, and certainly 


the new clothes are harder than 
ever to wear if you are—or think 
you are—‘‘just natchelly bawn fat.” 

It is not natural or healthy to be 
too fat or too lean, but often to 
be “just right” requires thought and 
will power in the matter of diet 
and exercise. 

If you are badly underweight and 
if you fail to gain under the 
diet suggested here you should 
see your family physician without 
delay. Often you can gain very 
quickly by simply drinking an ex- 
tra quart of whole milk a day, over 
and above the one quart which 
everyone should take either as a 
beverage at mealtime or in the 
form of soups, gravies, puddings, 
custards, ice cream, etc. A big gilass 
just before you retire, and one each 
time between meals will take care 
of the extra quart. If plain milk 
is distasteful to you add chocolate, 
malted milk, vanilla, or other 
flavoring. 

Your everyday diet should include 
fat producing and energy building 
foods, and bread, plenty of cereals, 
starchy vegetables, meat, butter, 
eggs, and milk. And you should not 
omit the necessary fruits and vege- 
tables. 

YNDERWEIGHT people need 

plenty of sleep in well ventilat- 
ed rooms—nine or ten hours until 
you begin to gain. A nap mid- 
morning and mid-afternoon is fine. 


Out oF Miss Drxte’s B 





By 
SALLY 
inte] CARTER 





Jack Spratt’s wife would eat no lean. 
Her figure was a sight! 
Her sister’s bones could all be seen. 
So both were in a plight! 


KEEPING 


sister ! 
begins 


So much for the lean 
Advice for the fat one 
with “dont’s.” Don’t try to lose 
quickly. A pound or two a week 
is enough, unless you would invite 
wrinkles and poor health. Don’t 
take anything internally to hasten 
reduction. Any medicine strong 
enough to reduce flesh rapidly is 
strong enough to reduce health just 
as rapidly. Don’t diet foolishly. 
Many a girl is suffering ill health 
today from the foolish diet fads 
that swept the country a_ short 
time ago. 

There are two safe diet plans: 
one in which you reduce the total 
quantity of all the foods you eat 
—the other in which you reduce 
the quantity of fat producing foods. 

By the first plan you eat the 
same kinds of food that the rest 


A FASHIONABLE FIGURE 


of the family has. This makes 
the diet question more simple. It 
means that “no, thank you” is your 
password, when the second helping 
is offered — that second helping 
which has been called the “arch- 
enemy of a woman’s figure”! It 
means one biscuit instead of two, 
one pat of butter instead of several, 
one small saucer of ice cream when 
you could easily finish two. Don’t 
fudge on yourself and say “no, 
thank you” only when it’s a spinach 
offer or a squash offer This re- 
duction plan works only when you 
consistently cut down on _ the 
quantity of all foods! 


The other plan requires some 
knowledge of the different kinds 
of foods. There are three general 
classes of foods, besides water and 
minerals, needed for the sustenance 


ANDBOX 


of the body: (1) proteins, (2) car- 
bohydrates (starches and sugars), 
(3) fats. A well balanced diet for 
the normal person contains all these 
elements. 


ROTEINS are the tissue build- 

ing, repair foods. Milk, lean 
meat, eggs, and leguminous plants 
such as beans and peas, are rich 
in proteins. Carbohydrates, or the 
starches and sugars, are energy 
producing foods and if the energy 
they produce is not used up by 
exercise, they form fat. Potatoes, 
cereals, bread, and sweets are rich 
in carbohydrates. 

You cannot get along without pro- 
teins and the vegetables and fruits 
which furnish minerals and vita- 
mins. Neither can you get along 
indefinitely without carbohydrates 
and fats. But when you have an 
oversupply of these stored up in 
your body as fat, you can get along 
with very little fatty and starchy 
food. So you can safely cut down 
on the quantity of potatoes, white 
bread, pastries, fat meats, butter, 
cream, and desserts. Elimination of 
waste is an important factor in 
weight reduction. So avoid consti- 
pation! A salad dressing made 
with mineral instead of olive oil is 
good on a reducing diet. Exercise 
helps in normalizing underweight 
or overweight, but only if done 
regularly and sensibly. 


Perhaps if you are a busy house- 
wife, you think you get more than 
enough exercise. If this is so just 
think of bed making, sweeping, 
dusting, washing, gardening, as 
your “daily dozen and a half” exer- 
cises. 


A GHASTLY GHOSTLY HALLOWE’EN PARTY 
By SALLIE F. HILL 


N THE small community where I 

once lived a Hallowe’en party was 
one of our time honored annual festivi- 
ties. Shrouded as it was in complete 
mystery and terror, this affair occa- 
sioned much speculation and anticipa- 
tion. And well might we speculate for 
this Hallowe’en party was never a dis- 
appointment! The individual touch, the 
weird costumes, the uncanny atmos- 
phere, all radiated a genial informality 
that put every guest at ease. 

One party in particular 
stands out in my memory. I 
am going to start right in at 
the front door and take you to 
that party! Really, I shall start 
with the invitations which, by 
the way, may be adaptea to 
meet your own specific needs. 
Need I say that the few words 
of welcome take on a fuller 
meaning, give more promise when dec- 
orated with a headless ghost, or a 
wicked looking witch silhouette, or 
worse than ever, a real red devil with 
conventional forked tongue, horns, tail, 
and all? Your interest is piqued and 
you would not miss the party for the 
world. 


You are now at the door, in a cos- 
tume of your own choosing—a headless 
ghost, perhaps, affected in the follow- 
ing manner: Use a sheet for the cos- 
Pad two coat hangers to make 





tume. 
the ghost’s shoulders, attach a man’s 
white collar and drape the hangers in 
the sheet. In one hand the ghost should 
carry a ball of rags covered with cloth 
and smeared with blood—undeniable 





evidence that this is the severed head 
of the luckless ghost. 


A small can of red paint, dripping of 
course, should accompany this ghost on 
his travels up and down the earth. If 
he be the ingenious ghost I think he is 
he will surely disguise his feet with 
long white socks and his hands with 

white gloves. Thus equipped, he 
thrusts his arm 
through the sheet, 
meanwhile holding 
his bleeding head. 
With his other 
hand he may grasp 
a deadly dagger or 
drag a clanking 
chain as he fares 
forth on his ghostly 
pilgrimage. 
choose to be a dead 


Should you 
dog, just wear a false dog face and 


make yourself a costume of rough 
material cut by a one piece pajama pat- 
Don’t forget to bite and snap at 
more or less regular intervals. A pair 


irons applied 


tern. 


of pincers or curling 
gently to passers-by give more concrete 
evidence of your dog-like qualities. 


F YOU have little time to prepare 
your costume, a sheet will transform 
you into a ghost, which garb will en- 


able you to crash the Hallowe’en gates! 
A tall black hat, a black cap, and a 
broomstick will be your chief requisites 
if you wish to impersonate a witch. 


You are correctly garbed and mask- 
ed, of course, and here we are at 
the threshold. Quick as a flash the 
devil darts toward us, and prodding us 
with his pitchfork, we fairly tumble 
into a dimly lighted hallway. A harsh, 
hoarse voice whispers, “Welcome, here 
is my heart,” and extends his right 
hand, which, on being grasped, comes 
off! Horrified and shivering you hand 
back the rubber glove filled with ice 
cold beef heart. 


Two ghostly confederates fairly 
push us into a dark room; “the Valley 
of Death,” they whisper. Pitchin:: for- 
ward we bounce from one pair of bed 
springs to another; then picking our 
way through a veritable bed of ccckle- 
burs, we climb through a series of 
formidable spider webs. The trick is 
to avoid the dangling masses of huge 
rubber spiders, and try as you will, one 
will dangle his long legs right in our 
faces or on our. necks! 


We enter a dimly light- 
ed room. We understand 
that green paper bags 
hung over the lights 
make ghosts feel quite 
at home. Weird strains 
of phonograph music 
and hollow voiced warn- 
ings greet us. A voice- 
from-the-dead apparent- 
ly invites us to take 
chairs, but just as the 
chairs are within our 





grasp they glide noiselessly from the 
room. We learn later that invisible 
wires are attached to the chairs, and it 
is no trick at all to pull them out of the 
room. For the next few minutes we 
are entertained with rappings on the 
window, tic-tacs, shrieks, screeches of 
an owl, howling of dogs, pictures (on 
invisible wires) glide from the wall. A 
clockwork mouse, a rubber snake, and 
an alarm clock (set to go off) can in- 
duce the proper spell—if we do not al- 
ready have it. At cthis moment, the 
story teller enters and in his inimitable 
manner he fairly stuns us with his 
ghost story. To make sure there is no 
anti-climax to this story, the speaker 
jerks open a hidden closet and there we 
see Bluebeard’s wives! And wait, he 
dangles in his hand what appears to be 
a real skeleton. 


ORE shivers and we are sent to 
the cellar ona “horrors hunt.” We 
will never get out, we are told, until 
we bring back the ghost’s ears, his 
teeth, his bones, nigger toes, etc. 
After a long hunt in the 
musty cellar we present 
dried peaches for the 
ghost’s ears and large yel- 
low grains of corn for his 
teeth, and thus we gain 
entrance to the witch’s 
room. From the witch’s 
cauldron boiling hot we 
are served hot coffee to go 
with thegingerbread 
which has already been 
given us, and so ends the 
party. 
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Quickly Removes Corns 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads end pain of corns 
and sore toes instantly. These thin, sooth- 
ing, healing, protective pads also remove 
the cause —shoe friction and pressure; 
prevent blisters; make new or tight shoes 
easy on the feet. Use Dr.Scholl’s Zino-pads 
with the Medicated Disks, included at no 
extra cost, and you'll be rid of corns in 48 
hours! At all drug and shoe stores, 


DF Scholls 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the ™ pain is gone! 





FOR YOUR OLD 


$ ‘in LAMP.,LANTERN 


Coleman =a) 









As littleas $5.45 and your 
old lamp or lantern now { 
buys anew Coleman! En- j/k! 
joy the finest light for 1g | E 
anight. See your dealer 


) 
or write us. (8211) y 


Two Silk-Lite Mantles FREE 


We invite you to try a pair of the New Coleman 

SILK-LITE Mantles at our expense. Made better... 

last longer. Just send 10¢ to cover Poceege and 

pecking. No further cost... the TLES are 
(Regular price 10¢ each, 6 ea ry ) 

THES COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 


Dept. PG11, 7 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Get Groceries 
at Wholesale 


——. naaaae 


154, DaY 


esides! 5 


Groceries at rock-bottom, whole- 

sale prices and a chance to pocket “jf! 

"0to$i5inaday! That’s my offer to 

you now. No capital or experience need- 

ed. Big profits, full time or spare time. 
Ford Tudor Sedan—FREE 
SEND NO MONEY — just your name. I'll 
give you full particulars and tell you how 
to get anew Ford Tudor Sedan free of cost 
—as an extra bonus. Write today — SURE. 


libert Miils, Pres. 547 M. th Ave Cincinnati, 0. 


AGENTS 5972 


Look after sales of my marvelous Wil- 


Pen 






















chance to Earn 


a Week 






wow knit Guararteed Hosiery. Spare time 
rH Pays big. Fannie Pope, Ga., reports 
onal $40.25 profit in 2 hrs. Amazingly low 


prices. 126 styles, colors. Ladies’ 

$194 one full fashioned, silk hose as low as 
week. 49c a pr. Selling equipment and in- 
structions furnished. No experi- 

N EW ence needed. Write immediately 


CHEVROLET to L. E. Wilkin, Pres. 


Given Wilknit Hosiery Co. 
PRODUCERS 3010 Midway, Greenfield, Ohio 


Quick Relief! 


For rashes and all forms of itching, 
burning, disfiguring skin irritations. 


Cutieura Ointment 


Price 26c. Sample free of ‘‘Cuticura,” Dept. B, 
Mal 
New Sanitary 


ed 
eather, Bs soe 


a In 19 years, our prices have never been so low 
gaine yalues so high—as today. We offer unusual bar- 
feather new, sanitary feather beds, pillows and bulk 
Send He Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 

oday for FREE price list, iMustrated in colors. 


erican Feather & Pillow Co. ., Dept. 0-30, Nashville, Tenn. 























DESIGNS FOR HOME SEWING 
High Neck Lines Are New 


RINTED silk in a small pattern was used for this smart frock for mature 

figures with slender hips, No. 7648. Groups of tucks trim the shoulders and 
neck edge and a flared bib edged with plaiting finishes and ornaments the waist 
front. The plaiting is repeated on the outside of the long fitted sleeve. Plain 
crepe in black or one of the new fall shades would also 
be lovely for this model. Designed in 8 sizes: 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46, 48, 50, arxt 52 imches bust measure. A 46-inch size 
will require 334 yards of 54-inch material. 



























The new and youthful high neck finishes this chic cre- 
ation, No. 7961, which is recommended for girlish figures 
of all ages. The waistline 
is slightly raised, the 
sleeve features a comfort- 
able armscye and saddle 
shoulder, and the skirt is 
cut in wrap effect with 
single inverted plait. 
Sheer woolen in a rich 
brown was used for this 
stylish model, but one of 
the new rough crepes or 
velvet would be equally 
as attractive. Designed in 
D-sizes: 40,15: Po, 27.,anG 
19 years. Size 15 will re- 
quire 334 yards of 36- 
inch material. 


This pleasing frock 
for home or school, 
No. 7695, may be made 
with or without the bole- 
ro, and with the sleeve 




















Dad 
























in wrist length as shown in the large view, or short as in 
the small view. Plait fullness is placed low in the skirt 
sections, and the waistline is placed high. Sheer woolen, 
cotton Pgs or silk prints may be used. Designed in 
sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 12, if made as in the 
large view, ped require 25@ yards of figured or other 
material and Ya yard contrasting material. If made with- 
out contrast, 34g yards will be required. 


This simple frock for a little girl, No. 7700, is easy to make, easy to launder, 
and, with the deep back closing, is comfortable for the little wearer. Dimity, per- 
cale, or other cotton prints, as well as crepe, are suggested for this little model. 
Designed in sizes 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. Size 3 requires 1%4 yard 39-inch material. 











Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Price 15 cents each. For 
other patterns, send for Fall Book of Fashions containing designs for women, 
misses and children. Price 15 cents. 





Ylews! 


new aid in 


Gort, 


PREVENTING Colds 





Used at that first stuffy, sneezy 
irritation — Nature’s usual 
warning that a cold is coming 
on—many colds are avoided 
altogether. Amaz- 
ing relief, too, for 
discomforts of FARe3ier: 
Head Colds and Wp}-Yey-ts 
Nasal Catarrh. 


Makes Possible 
Vicks Plan for Better 
CONTROL-OF-COLDS 


This new aid in preventing 
colds and Vicks VapoRub for 
treating colds form the new 
Vicks Colds-Control Plan. 
Used as directed in each pack- 
age, Vicks Plan makes it pos- 
sible for you this winter to cut 
the number and costs of colds 
in your family more than half! 


SIMPLIFIED 


For pimples, freckles, tan, sunburn and all 
facial blemishes simply apply this All-in- 
One Beautifier daily. No muss—no trouble. 
Corrects oiliness and large pores. Normalizes 
dry skin. Builds healthy skin tissue. 
At drug and department stores. 


“The Quickest Way to Beauty” 





































FRAME is FREE 
a with eachPHOTO or 
~ SNAPSHOT 
» ENLARGEMENT 


for only 9BS 


Simply send us your PHOTO, 
SNAPSHOT, or TINTYPE, 
with your name and address 
and in about one week you 
will receive a BEAUTIF' 


5x6 Frame as illustrated. 
Just wtman Sic lus postage, or send $1 
Send No Money! and we pe 7 Orig iginals returned. ae 
advantage of this amazing offer and sen: Photo today. DO IT NO 


Alton Art Studios, Dept. 25 5707 Lake St.,Chicago, ill 









BasncAin: “THIS MONTH) 7: 
FFER Ex XTRA! 


. om Percates, Printe.Voliese 
hambrays, Shirtings, Crepes, 
ew clean goods direct to you at's bis 
eaving. Latent assorted Colors, 4 yards 
of ore. The very newe 
Fatent patterns for dresses, O 
wality. 


‘¢) SEND NO MONEY 3”, po*t™22 
cents Gollvery charge. 20 yard bundle 
)) Sai ostage paid, money with order. 
))) Staaten guaranteed or money back. 
EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY 





5 YARDS GIVEN 











Dept. N-46, Greenfield, Mass. 



































2eD cold out 
-warmilh in 


No need to dread the bitter, 
cold days of winter—not if 
you're wearing an Indera 
Figurfit Knit Slip. 

For Indera is knitted by a 
Special process that keeps 
cold out and warmth in. 

Knitted, too, to lie without 
@ wrinkle underneath your 
smartest frock. 
cannot crawl around your 
hips or bunch between your 
ness. And the patented 
STA-UP shoulder straps stay 
up, always. 

Easy to launder. No irons 
ing necessary. 


9) 
pau 
ae 
7 Dh) 


Ask your favorite store to 
show you Indera Slips in 
wool, wool and cotton. wool 
and rayon—in a variety of 
f colors. For women, 
misses, children. Send for 
free style folder No. 232 in 
color. 

-INDERA MILLS CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Next time you buy 
calomel ask for 


TRADE MARK REG. 





The purified and refined 
calomel compound tab- 
lets that are Nausealess 
—Safe—Sure. 


10¢ and 35¢ at dealers. 





PAYS AGENTS 


BIS “DAY 


Sensational 
earnings easy 
for Diamond 
agents.Hartley 











vote Bain $0in 
Laundry lro one day. Write &\ 






DAY SURE 
Now, an amaz- By 7° u % 
ing new self-heat- , i 
ing Iron with all the - in plans. 
conveniences of gas or elec- 
tricity without the annoy- WORKS LIKE MAGIC 
ances—and at }4 the cost. No cords, no hose, no at- 
tachments to bother with. Ends hot stove drudgery 
forever. Quick, regulated uniform heat. Always ready. 
Burns 96 % AIR—only 4% common kerosene (coal oil). 
Costs only 1c to do the average family ironing. Gleaming 
CHROMIUM finish assures handsome appearance and 
life-time service. FREE TRIAL — Write today for full 
particulars and 30-day FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


Akron Lamp & Mfg. Co., 2304 Iron St., Akron, Ohio 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 
Size 8x10inches 

desired Cc 
Fotarn ‘of orginal “phots 


or smalier if 
SEND NO MONEY 32" mail photo tie 









scapes ani 8, etc. 
or enlargements of any 





Same price for full length 
or _, form, grou} 
(any size) and within a week you wil! receive 


ips, land- 
ur beautiful life-lik: | t, guaran- 
ee fadeless. Pay pasean 4 a postage— 
with order and we pa: tage. : 

Big 16x20-inch enlargement sent . ty D. Ss 
plus postage or send 80c and we pay postage. Take advantage of 
is amazing offer now. Send your photos today. Specify size wanted. 
STANDARD ART STUDIOS 
908 West Lake Street, Dept. 1072-M, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Stops Falling Hair 


Mr. D. Mallory, Geer, Va., writes: 

‘My hair came out in patches and 1 was to- 
tally bald in spots. 1 used 2 bottles of Japanese 
Oil. It not only stopped my hair from falling 
but grew new hair on the bald areas.’’ 

JAPANESE OIL, the antiseptic liniment, is used by 
thousands for baldness, falling hair, dandruff and_ scalp 
itch. $1.00 for large bottle at all druggists, EE 
booklet, ‘‘The Truth About the Hair’’—write 

NATIONAL REMEDY CO., 64 W. 45th St., New York 


~ 

















Buy 
Advertised Goods! 


Advertising makes it possible to 
sell better goods at lower prices. 
Write advertisers for catalogs 
and information. Please men- 
tion The Progressive Farmer 


and Southern Ruralist. 

















A PRETTY 


AN you imagine anythin;, prettier 
than baby Irish crochet? Here are 
detailed instructions for a collar and 
cuff set. Try it this fall and winter 
for odd moments when you want rest 
from your regular household duties. 
You'll find it very fascinating and 
when finished you’ll have something to 
treasure for a long time to come. 
Materials: 5 balls Clark’s O. N. T. 
or 3 balls J. & P. Coats Mercerized 
Crochet, size 50. Milward’s steel cro- 
chet hook No. 10. 





By? MARY B. PICKEN 


motifs) work only 13 p loops after the 
scallop shell in last row. 


Joining the motifs: Beginning at the 
bottom, work 1 s c into 4th p loop after 
scallop shell of Ist motif, ch 4, 1 sc 
into the 7th p loop of the 2nd motif (p 
loop before 2nd corner shell) * ch 3, 
1 sc into next p loop of Ist motif, ch 
3, 1 s c into next p loop of 2nd motif, 
repeat from * 5 times more, ch 3, 1 sc 


COLLAR AND CUFF SET 





other ch loop like previous, 6 p loops 
as usual, ch 7, 1 s c in next p loop, ch 
5, 1 s c into next p loop, ch 5, 1ls¢ 
into p loop of next motif, ch 5,1 s¢ 
into next p loop, 1 ch loop of 7 chs, 6 
p loops, 1 loop of 7 chs, 3 loops of 5 
chs, 1 loop of 7 chs, continue working 
in this manner all around the scallop 
edge and corners (work in p loops 
around corners), ending round with 
6 p loops, 1 loop of 7 chs, ch 7, 1 s| 
st in lst dc. Round 2: Turn, 1 sl st 
in each of next 4 chs, ch 
6, 1 sc into next ch loop, 


y, 
y, 





Collar: 14 small square 
motifs joined together, 
then finished with a picot 
and scallop edge, form this 
collar. 


Square Motifs: Ch 10, 
ft ‘sl st-in dst ch, ch 40; 4 
sl st in same ch joining 2 
rings. Ist row: ch 4, 23 
tr over the 2 rings, 1 sl st 
in 4th ch. 2d row: * ch 5, 
1 sc in Ist ch to forma 
p, ch 5, sk 1 te, 1 sc ia 
next st forming p ch loop, 
repeat from * around (11 
p ch loops—hereafter p 
loops for short). 3d row: 
Ip; ch 5, 1s canto ist p 
loop of previous row, * ch 
6, 1 s c into next p loop, 
ch 7, turn, 1 s c in next s 
c, ch 4, turn, then work 11 
tr over the 2 ch loops, ch 
4, 1 s c into same p loop 
forming shell, 1 p, ch 5, 1 
s c into next p loop, work 
another p loop like previ- 
ous one, repeat from * 
twice more, 1 shell, 1 p 
loop. 4th row: 1 p, ch 5, 
1 sc in Ist tr of shell, * 
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* ch 6, 1 dc into next 
p loop, repeat from * 5 
times more, 2 ch _ loops 
(6 chs and 1 s c) around 
next 2 loops, then 2 ch 
loops (3 chs and 1 s ¢) 
around next 2 ch _ loop, 
ch 6, 1 s c into next 
ch loop, ch 6, 1 d c into 
next p loop 6 times, 2 ch 
loops (6 chs and 1 sc) 2 
ch loops (3 chs and 1 
s c). Continue working in 
this manner around scal- 
lop edge ending round 
with 2 ch loops (6 chs, 1 
Sx). 

-Edging: Turn, ch 1, 6 
s c around ch loop, ch 9, 
turn, 1 s c around ch, turn, 
then work around ch loop 
5 sc, 1 p,5sc then 1 sl st 
in the 2 sts of next sc 
forming small scallop, ch 
1, 3 s c around next ch 
loop, 1 p, 3 s c around 
same ch loop, ch 1, 6sc¢ 
around next ch, 1 scallop 
like first, 6 s c with p 
between, 6 s c with scal- 
lop, 6 s c with p, 6sc 








1p, ch 5, 1 s c in 6th tr, 
1 p, ch 5, 1 sc in 11th tr, 
3 p loops to next shell, repeat from * 
3 times more. 5th row: * 1 shell, 4 p 
loops, repeat from * twice more, 1 
shell, 3 p loops. 6th row: 1 p, ch 5,1 
s c in lst tr of shell, 11 p loops as in 
4th row, then ch 6, 1 s c into next p 
loop, ch 7, turn, 1 sl st in next s c, ch 
3, 1 sl st in 4th ch of p loop, turn, 11 tr 
around the 2 ch loops, ch 3, 1 s ¢c into 
same p loop forming the scallop shell, 
14 p loops, break thread. 


Work 10 of these square motifs 
(slightly shaped at top) for collar and 
3 for each cuff. For the 4 square mo- 
tifs in front work 25 tr in lst row and 
12 p loops in 2nd row then work square 
in the same manner as before (there 
will be 1 more p loop between corner 
shells at top). In the last row of the 
corner motif work the scallop shell as 
usual then 6 p loops, 1 shell like previ- 
ous one, 8 p loops, break thread. For 
the 2 motifs in front (between corner 


into same p loop of Ist motif, break 
thread. Join all motifs in this manner 
except in joining the corner motifs 
work 4 chs for the 3rd last ch loop and 
5 chs for the last 2 loops instead of the 
usual 3 chs. 


Heading: Round 1: 14d c into 4th 
p loop after scallop shell of last motif 
at the end, * ch 5, 1 dc into next p 
loop, repeat from * 4 times more, ch 5, 
1 tr into next p loop, ch 7, 1 tr into 
same p loop forming corner, ch 4, 1 d 
c into next p loop for 14 times across 
2 motifs, ch 5, 1 dc into next p loop 
21 times to corner joining, 1 dc into 
loop of next joining, ch 5, 1 dc into 
next p loop 16 times to next corner 
joining, 1 dc into next joining, 21 
meshes with 5 chs, 14 meshes with 4 
chs, work 1 tr for last st, ch 7, 1 tr 
into same p loop, 6 meshes with 5 chs. 
Continue working around outer edge. 
Ch 7, 1 sc into next p loop, work an- 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS FOR 


HE water in which rice has been 
cooked may be used for slightly 
stiffening fine cottons. Strain the rice 
water through a flour sack or double 
thickness of cheesecloth. 
II 
Windows are easily washed with a 
cloth soaked with vinegar, then polish- 
ed with a newspaper. 
III 
Fruit stains respond readily to boil- 
ing water. Hold the cloth or garment 
tightly stretched over a bowl and pour 
the boiling water through it from a 
height of two feet or more. 
IV 
When substituting cocoa for choco- 


late in a cake recipe, butter may be 
added to take the place of the fat in 
the chocolate. To make the equivalent 
of one ounce chocolate use three table- 
spoons cocoa and one-half tablespoon 
butter. 

V 


Cleanliness in the kitchen is more 
important than in the parlor. 


VI 


The interior of the automobile may 
be cleaned with a vacuum cleaner if the 
car is driven close enough for the cord 
to reach through a window. 


VII 


Remnants of jelly may be saved, 
melted together, and remolded. In this 





with scallop, 6 s c with p 
twice, then 3 s c around 
each of next 3 chs, continue around. 
There are 3 small scallops and 6 ps 
around each large scallop and 7 small 
scallops and 10 ps around corner. For 
the 4 small scallops and ps at the end 
work 5 s c around 5 chs of previous 
round, ch 8 instead of 9 for scallop and 
work only 2 scl p, 2s c, between scal- 
lops. 

Picot Edge: 1 p, 3 s c around same 
ch loop to form corner, ch 5, 1s ¢ in 
the 2 sts of the last s c to form p, 4 
s c around the next 4 chs, 1 p, 4s¢, 
continue in this manner working 4 s 
c around the 4 chs and 5 s c around the 
5 chs all around the neck. Work the 
4 small scallops and ps to correspond 
with opposite end. 

Cuff: Join 3 motifs and work head- 
ing and scallop edge in same manner 
as collar. For the picot edge work 4 
sc 1 pall across. For short sleeve 
cuff work and join 4 motifs. 


OCTOBER 


way they are made appetizing in ap- 
pearance and often the flavor is im- 
proved. 


VIII 


Window shades may sometimes be 
cleaned with cornmeal or fuller’s earth 
applied with a soft brush. 


IX 


An easy way of measuring fat for 
cooking is to weigh the fat in the m!x- 
ing bowl in which it is to be creamed. 
One cup of fat weighs eight ounces. 
If only half a cup is needed, fill a 
measuring cup half full of water and 
drop in fat until the cup is full. This 
method keeps the fat from sticking to 
ithe cup. 
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The Petunia Sort of 
Religion 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


HE old-fashioned petunia does not 

class high among the floriculturists 
of the world, but it is the one highly 
colorful flower which will grow any- 
where and furnish a background for 
its more highly advertised fellow flow- 
ers. 

I have been to gladiolus, peony, rose, 
chrysanthemum displays, but I have 
never heard of petunia show. 

T 1-4 

Now, I have nothing against orchids, 
or any of the other exotics our green- 
houses produce. Yet the common flow- 
ers—the lilacs, the old home pink roses, 
and the gorgeous petunias—warm the 
heart like a hope of heaven in a field 
of graves. 

Only yesterday I drove past a farm 
cottage which was banked by shrub- 
bery. It was beautiful and harmoni- 
ous. But the centerpiece of the decora- 
tions was a long window box of pe- 
tunias at the front of the house. The 
window was open, and the head of a 
sunny haired child was at the window. 
No altar, breathing incense to Almighty 
God, could have been more tastefully 


arranged. 
197 é49 


People are like flowers. Some are 
highly emotional and difficult of culti- 
vation like delicate roses. Others flour- 
ish anywhere like the reliable petunias. 
They will stand long winters and dry 
summers and manage to preserve some 
of their loveliness. 


I love and trust God’s petunia peo- 
ple. They will stand without watch- 
ing. They have sense enough in their 
heads to control the heart’s nonsense. 
They pay their debts when they can. 
Their hands serve gladly through the 
sacraments of loving devotion. You 
can count on them. 

197 

Not long ago a silly headed wife tir- 
ed of her petunia husband and eloped 
with an orchid-like Beau Brummell. 
Her flashy paramour soon faded out 
of the picture. She came to me wring- 
ing her hands hoping and praying that 
I migl . be able to reconcile her to her 
first husband. This first husband wasn’t 
much to look at, but he was an old 
petunia upon which she could rely. 


Young people looking for mates 
should choose them for their ability to 
become persistent perennials. 


117 


Pleasures are like flowers. Some are 
highly colored and soon over. Some 
are as thistle bloom whose touch leaves 
us with a bit of regretful memory. 
Some breathe a subtle incense which 
enriches and ennobles life. Some are 
gaudy but scentless and honeyless. 

Give me the petunia pleasures, for 
they are God’s lasting pleasures. They 
have a drop of honey at their heart, and 
their beauty is the same year after year. 


194 


I like petunia religion. Some may 
need the filtered sunlight of tinted win- 
dows to allure their hearts Godward. 
Others love the gorgeous rites of or- 
ganized worship. Some long for tem- 
lles vast which stun the senses into 
reverence and the mind into obedience. 
The religion which Jesus lived, taught, 
and gave his life to prove, was a reli- 
§ion which caught hold of God, and 
reached out to every man, woman, and 
child, in unselfish desire to help. 

A prophet who lived in a day of su- 
perficial worship and empty rites, said, 
What doth the Lord require of thee, 
ut to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” Such 
@ religion will see the uncommon 
beauty in common lives, and will make 
the heart a seedbed for the growing of 








_ 





the passion flowers of pure love. 
eee 
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PERFECTION STOVE 
WITH SEPARATE OVEN 


Spprrnrhcceeete 
Selected by the National 
Advisory Council of Leading 
Farm Homemakers 
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November 16-19, 1931 7 Cleveland, Ohio 
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PERFECTION ADVISORY COUNCIL 
These busy women gave their time 
to act as our Advisory Council as a 
service to other rural homemakers. 


Mrs. E. C. Bledsoe, Armstrong, Ala. 7 Mrs. E. G. 
Harris, Guthrie, Ky. and Erin, Tenn. 7 Mrs. Louis H. 
Lane, Route A, Box 159, Mission, Tex. 7 Mrs. Henry 
M. Middleton, The Oaks Farm, Warsaw, N.C. 7 Mrs. 
Geo. T. Winn, Axton, Va. 7 Mrs. H. A. Brace, Cold 
Spring Farm, Lone Rock, Wis. y7Mrs. Arthur N. Calkins, 
Oak Valley Orchards, Harvard, Mass. 1 Mrs. Lottie 
Cridler, Homestead Farm, Route 4, Middleville, Mich. 
Mrs. Ray F. Donnan, Pine Manor, Waterville, Ohio 
Mrs. Lawrence Foster, Route 1, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Mrs. W.D. Keemer, East Waterford, Pa. 7 Mrs. M. 
M. Melchert, Ottawa, Kans. 7 Mrs. W. F. Merrill, 
Winnebago, Minn. 7 Mrs. Emmet Slusher, Route 2, 
Lexington, Missouri + Mrs. James Roe Stevenson, 
Cayuga Fruit Farm, Cayuga, N. Y. 7 Mrs. A. Robert 
Rohlfing, Route 1, Farmington, Illinois, CHAIRMAN. 
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High-Power Per- 
fection No. 504 
with cabinet. 










16 State Leaders pronounce 


this stove ideal for farm use 






AKE your own choice from four 
teen beautiful new High-Power Per- 
fection stoves and ranges. But be sure 
to have your dealer show you the two 
models recommended by the 1932 Advisory 
Council as most ideal for millions of rural homes. 








From sixteen states came this Council, bringing 461 
years’ cooking experience to the study of the new 
High-Power burner. Four days they worked, in- 
cluding an entire half-day in which each homemaker 
gave the new burners the most severe cooking tests. 


We show above No. 504, selected by our Advisory 
Council as “First Choice” for u8e with separate 
oven. Range No. R619 (not illustrated) is their 
“First Choice” with built-in oven. 


Prices as low as $17.00 


Compare your stove with the Score Card. Send 
your name and address (on the margin of this 
page) for free booklet. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7651 V-4 Platt Avenue + Cleveland, Ohio 


a 

Chill foods economically and make ice cubes 
with SUPERFEX, the Oil Burning Refrigera- 
tor. No electricity or other connections needed. 
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~ 

ii ANAL FF Ot E 
\= AMAZING INVENTION— New Radi- 
Noinstallation. Gives roomful 
of clean, healthful, penetrating heat, 


like sunshine, for 114 cents an hour. 
Hotter than gas or electricity, at 1-10th 





Nosmoke. No soot or ashes. No odor. 


priced. Guaranteed 


Liberal Offer. Try it 30 days 


for special, introductory, low-price 
offer and no-risk trial portu- 


THE AKRON LAMP CoO. 
1230 High Street, Akron, Ohio 








EAD THE CLASSIFIED ADS in 
this issue and benefit thereby. 











ENROLL NOW IN OUR $1500.00 
Prt cteater. Burns 967 || HOME BEAUTIFICATION CONTEST 


the cost, Easy to light and ‘operate. Only two months remain in which to qualify for a share in the 
sertabto—cony 5 snywaee, Low $1,500 in cash prizes offered. Get full instructions by sending your 
30-DAYS’ TRIAL name and address to the address given below. This must be done be- 
at our expense, Write at once fore December 1. Then you have until December 31, 1934, to make 


nity. No obligation. Send today. the improvements necessary to win part of the prize money. 















Miss Lois P. Dowdle, Editor Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 


713 Glenn St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 







































n this quilt 1s 
the story 
of pioneering 
America 


~re,** Turkey 
Tracks,’’ one of 
many beautiful and 
authentic Mountain 
Mist Quilt patterns. 











BBs quilt has always been a 
favorite. Known in early Colonial 
days as the ‘‘Wandering Foot,’’ but 


now called ‘‘Turkey Tracks,”’ it sug- 
gests those pioneering adventurers who 
went forth from New England to blaze 
a trail of civilization clear to the Pacific. 

You can make this quilt and thrill 
to the story of it in every stitch you take. 

It is now available as one of the 
Mountain Mist Quilt Patterns — the 
most complete of all quilt patterns. 
These patterns give you, not only full 
size cutting blocks, but also tell you 
what colors to use, how much material 
of each color to buy, where to locate 
each piece, and even suggest a design 
for the quilting. 

But whatever quilt you make, be 
sure to fill it with Mountain Mist 
Quilting Cotton. This all new, clean 
cotton, washed only in filtered artesian 
water, is already spread for you in one 
piece, full quilt size. Uniform in thick- 
ness. Easy to handle because of the 
exclusive Glazene. No lint. No pulling. 
No bunching. Blocks and quilting show 
off to best advantage. The fine, lacy 
web of the Glazene, unlike the ordi- 
nary, stiff, hard finish, eliminates re- 
sistance to the quilter’s needle. 


FREE Pattern With Each Roll 


On the inside of the colorful Mountain Mist 
Wrapper which shows many quilt designs in 
full color, is a complete Mountain Mist Quilt 
Pattern ready to cut out or trace, and with full 
instructions. Insist on the genuine by name. 

And if you want to make the Mountain Mist 
“Turkey Tracks’’ quilt shown above, send 20c 
with coupon below for pattern. With it will 
come a catalog illustrating numerous other 
attractive quilt blocks. You must use the cou- 
pon below to obtain this pattern. See how easy 
it is to make your own quilt. The Stearns & 
Foster Company, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


© 1932 The S. & F. Co. 


MOUNTAIN MIST 


QUILTING COTTON 





THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO. 


Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


3210-PF 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed is 20c (coins preferred) 
for the ‘“‘Turkey Tracks” Mountain Mist Quilt 
Pattern Design 23. 
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PROPAGATING QUR SHRUBS 
By? GRACE GARDNER 


NE of the most fascinating things 
about gardening is propagating 
our own plants, especially our favorite 
ones. Not that it is a good idea to de- 
pend on that plan altogether ; certainly 
as a rule we can buy froma well estab- 
lished nursery plants that have better 
root systems than we can _ produce. 
Moreover, when we have propagated 
some ourselves and realize that it takes 
at least two years to grow the kind that 
we buy from a nurseryman we wonder 
how he can do it for the price he asks. 
If, however, we have no money to 
spend on shrubs, we should not do 
without but should produce them our- 
selves. And frequently for sentimental 
reasons we want to perpetuate certain 
plants. I remem- 
ber going to St. 
Simon’s Island 
and seeing the 
stumps of the 
original old mul- 
berry trees that 
Oglethorpe 
broughtover from 
England for the 
culture of the silk 
worms which the 
colonists were in- 
terested in rais- 
ing. I would have 
given a good deal 
to have had a 
mulberry tree of 
my own which 
was a descendant 
of those old ones. 
In my childhood 
my grandmother 
had a very large 
lilac bush _ that 
stood down by the 
well and that was a prolific bloomer. 
No lilacs I have seen since have ever 
meant as much to me and I have al- 
ways been sorry that I did not grow 
a lilac from that old bush. 

Many shrubs can be grown from 
seed. On the other hand some of them 
cross to the point that plants grown 
from seed do not breed true. Others 
produce no seeds. 

By far the most common means of 
propagating shrubs are by division, by 
layering, and by the rooting of cut- 
tings. Such plants as spirea can al- 
ways be divided without doing any 
harm to the mother plant. One can de- 
termine by a study of the individual 
plant whether it can be divided. Care 
should be taken not to disturb the en- 
entire root system of the parent 
stock. 


OME plants which do not root well 

from cuttings may be propagated 
by layering. This method consists of 
simply burying one end of a limb in the 
soil and allowing it to remain until a 
separate root system has developed. 
Then the new plant is cut loose from 
the old stock and reset where it is 
wanted. Many plants propagate them- 
selves naturally by this method. 


Early spring is the time to prepare 





ORE than 2,500 farm homes are 

definitely enrolled in the Home 
Beautification Contest being conducted 
by our Home Department. The pur- 
pose is to help every farm woman real- 
ize her desires for a more beautiful 
and amore satisfying farm home. This 
contest will run through 1934. All who 
wish to compete for the $1,500 in prizes 





ENROLL Now FOR CASH PRIZES 


for layering. Plants should be pruned 
to cause young, strong shoots to de- 
velop. As soon as the new shoots are 
of sufficient length to reach the ground, 
bend them down, peg them in the soil, 
and cover with earth. Usually it is 
better to cut the stem partially through 
near an eye at the point where the 
roots are desired. The leaves should 
be removed from that portion of the 
plant that is buried. 


Cuttings may be made from hard 
wood or from soft wood. For broad- 
leaf evergreens hard wood cuttings are 
perhaps better. Not many of us try 
to ,oot evergreens, however. For the 
most of the flowering shrubs soft wood 
cuttings may be taken in the summer 
or early fall. Last 
summer in my 
own back garden 
I made a bed 
about three feet 
wide and four feet 
long. Not wishing 
to use sash and 
yet wishing to be 
able to control the 
bed, I put up some 
one by four 
planks, staking 
them down in such 
way as to frame 
the bed. Two 
wheel barrow 
loads of sand 
were piled within 
the framework 
and the soil spaded 
to a depth of sev- 
eral inches. The 
sand and soil were 
mixed thoroughly. 
This bed was so 
located that it had sun only during the 
morning hours. 


Then I was ready for the cuttings. 
Shoots of spirea, deutzia, viburnum, 
forsythia, buddleia, jasmine, abelia, 
crataegus, flowering quince, hydrangea, 
roses, and other plants were taken as 
I could get them. Sometimes as many 
as half a dozen cuttings were obtained 
from one limb, the requirement being 
the season’s growth of wood. Half 
ripened wood proved to give the best 
results. 

HE cuttings were made from four 

to eight inches long. With a sharp 
knife I cut diagonally through the 
branch so as to have the upper cut just 
above and the lower one just below an 
eye or node. All except the two end 
leaves were taken off. These cuttings 
then were placed in the cutting bed to 
such depth as was needed to cover two 
or three joints and the soil very care- 
fully firmed about each cutting. As 
cuttings were placed the soil was well 
watered. If there is sufficient rain cut- 
tings may not need to be watered regu- 
larly but during a dry season they 
should have enough water to keep up 
growth. After the plants are well 
rooted they may be set in rows so that 
they may be fertilized and grown to 
sufficient size to use when desired. 


offered must enroll before December 
31 of this year, because no one can 
really do an effective job at landscaping 
a home in a shorter time than two or 
three years. 

Detailed information may be secured 
by writing Miss Lois P. Dowdle, edi- 
tor, Home Department, at the office 
nearest you. A postal card is sufficient. 





























Bring 
THE WHOLE FAMILY 
To The 1932 


NORTH CAROLINA 


STATE FAIR 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Oct. 10—15 


14 Big Departments 
of Exhibits 


Agricultural 
Horticultural 
Cattle 

Sheep 

Dairy Products 
Swine 

Poultry 

4-H Club 

Ham and Bacon 
Bees and Honey 
Implements 
Farm Machinery 
And Numerous Others 


Exhibits larger than in 1931 


FREE ACTS 
By ERNIE YOUNG’S Revue 


The Most Spectacular in America 


© 
eof 


Horse Racing 
Fire Works 


© 
e,F 


Don’t Miss the 1932 State Fair! 
Something of Interest every Minute 
seZecs 
ADMISSION PRICES GREATLY REDUCED 


Adults 50c Children 25c 
Season Tickets, 12 Admissions, $2.00 
Block Ticket, 4 Admissions, $1.00 
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all Buena Vista is his lay-dee-love? 
Come quickly, Senor! Your comrades 
soon are become provoke!” 


Hustled outside by his worried ad- 
mirer, Hurst immediately encountered 
Garcia, who stood with arms folded, 
his immaculate white uniform a-glitter 
with medals and insignia and braid. 


We wait!” Garcia prompted, short- 
ly, his gaze fixed straight ahead. 

“So do I,” Hurst answered, looking 
over the little formation of men. “I’m 
waiting for someone to show me where 
to head in. All this is new to me, un- 
derstand.” 

“That is true, of course,” Garcia 
granted, relaxing his stiffened posture 
appreciably. “I had forgotten that the 
Senor has performed only at Mexico 
City, and Juarez, and elsewhere where 
our special customs do not prevail. 


“Let me explain that the matadores 
form in line by the rule of seniority— 
meaning not in years of age, but in 
time served in the arena. By that rule, 
your place is last in line. With your 
permission, I now shall introduce you 
to your comrades.” 


ESPLENDENT in silk and satin 

and plush and velvet, their caps 
barred with gold braid, their be- 
spangled and metal banded sombreros 
set rakishly, one by one Hurst’s com- 
petitors were presented. 

Sanchez, grizzled veteran from Tini- 
jar, in their own state of Tamaulipas. 
Clear through the big ring at Mexico 
City, Sanchez once had won his way, 
only to stumble there and be hooted 
and jeered and derided until he crept 
back to his native village to sulk for a 
decade. Unwilling to concede that age 
had brittled his bones and softened his 
sinew, Sanchez was attempting a come- 
back—a seemingly hopeless effort tol- 
erated by kindly Buena Vista because 
he once had been their champion. 





Diaz, distant relative of the great 
Porfirio, hailed from Juarez where the 
populace was exacting and formidable 
reputations could be built only by su- 
preme performance. 

Rubio, half-caste Yaqui, native of 
Teineaschic, in the Chihuahuan hills— 
a born bandit who owed his present 
freedom—in fact, his life—to his 
prowess in the ring. He had been par- 
doned by the Presidente on the eve of a 
great bull fight in the Capital City, that 
the people might not be disappointed 
when the advertised :natador had been 
taken suddenly ill. 

Domingo from Rosarito, away off in 
Lower California—an unknown quan- 
tity come to pit his skill against the 
masters he knew would perform. He’d 
bear watching, the experts predicted. 

Young, restless spirited, ambitious 
Madero, formerly muchacho de toro, 
understudying the great Gomez, and 
now touted highly by his admirers. A 
strikingly handsome youngster whose 
Spirits were as high as his courage. 

‘Those five formidable ones—and 
Sidney Hurst, the quiet voiced, sure 
mannered, plain garbed American, who 
had strayed into Mexico as a rodeo 
performer, then leaped to pre-eminence 
In the Capital itself—and that within 
cighteen months of the day when he 
had awkwardly slaughtered his first 
bull, after being taunted into the at- 


tempt through an argument with a 
Mexican, 





RESUMING his place at the head 

of the little formation, Garcia 
waved his hand toward the plaza. Im- 
mediately the band there struck up a 
martial air, and the glittering little pro- 
cession started. 





ae 


SWORDS 


(Continued from page 7) 


Before they had gone many yards, 
the full beauty of the little ceremony 
became apparent to Hurst. Ahead of 
him, the other espadors made pretense 
of being out only for an idle stroll, 
with no purpose in view other than to 
enjoy the beauty of the night. 


At the first corner, a wisp of a girl 
in a fleecy white gown passed the file 
ahead without mishap. When she came 
opposite the American her screening 
silken scarf dropped aside momentarily, 
allowing him a view of a dusky cheek, 
a coquettish eye that flashed the world 
old message. 


When he went on, his last glimpse 
was of a rosebud mouth pouted in vex- 
ation at his indifference. 


After rounding the first corner, im- 
petuous young Madero halted to sweep 
off his ornate headgear and present it 
with a flourish to a girl in her early 
teens. 

Halfway along the same _ block, 
Rubio tossed his prize to a village belle. 

On the walk, in the cluttered street, 
on the sward of the plaza, thronged on- 
looker: applauded loudly when grim old 
Sanchez, ever mindful of his wife and 
children back in Tinijar, conferred his 
favor on tottering old Donna Monez— 
a beneficent grand - dame known 
throughout the countryside for her 
charitable deeds and public spiritedness. 


WICE Garcia turned to look in- 

quiringly at the American as he 
rounded almost to the starting point 
with five hatless champions walking 
ahead of him—and his own red head 
still covered. 


Here and there in the crowd rose 
low murmurs of disapproval. It was 
not meet that this unconcerned gringo 
should spurn the fairest that Buena 
Vista could exhibit. 

Carramba! Did the man have but 
ice-water in his Anglo-Saxon veins 
that creamy skins and graceful forms 
and lustrous eyes stirred not his pulses? 


Over on the plaza, the band stilled, 
and capering Claudio twanged his 
Mariposa and raised a full, sweet tenor 
in song :— 

“Look! Look, gallant espadores; 

Of the beautiful, most beautiful are here! 

Walk lightly, fair senoritas! 

The eyes of the brave look hungrily!’’ 

Reaching Lastra’s place, Garcia 
glanced back again, and saw Hurst, 
still covered. After a moment’s un- 
certainty, he started on, waiting only 
to bow to a little party watching from 
the arched area way. In the foreground 
were Lastra and Grant. Back of them, 
Miss Grant occupied a chair. Leaning 
over the back of that chair to chat with 
her friend, Dolores Lastra looked up 
with an air of haughty annoyance, then 
in a vast overwhelming surprise. 

A peaked crowned hat had spun in 
from the walk, settling on her raven 
head as a quoit thrown by an expert 
loops its pin. 


“But—’” she started to protest, reach- 
ing up to remove the suddenly acquired 
headgear. Then, native courtesy, re- 
gard for traditions asserting them- 
selves, she contented herself with ad- 
justing the hat more securely, and 
stood, rosy with confusion when in the 
street rose “Bravos!” and “Viva el 
Americano!” 

The chorused plaudits spread across 
the plaza with the passed word that 
Dolores Lastra, most popular and un- 
approachable of all the fair of Buena 
Vista, had been tokened by the unper- 
turbed Americano—who, after all, did 
not disdain the beauties of the city, but 
only sorted them over with meticulous 
care. 

(To be continued) 
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ABOUT the year 1864, 
farmers began to grow what is 
known as White Burley Tobacco. A 
few casks of this tobacco were taken 
to the St. Louis Fair in 1867 and 
sold for 58c a pound. 

White Burley Tobacco is used to 
make Granger. This tobacco is the 
best pipe tobacco that grows. 

You will notice the difference as 
soon as you light up your pipe of 
Granger. There is a most pleasing 
aroma. It burns slower, and every 
smoker who tries it says that it 
smokes cooler and never gums a pipe. 


Gqmevteed pipe — 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON A LIGGETT & MYERS PRODUCT 

















“Collar Pads prevent sore 


shoulders” 


HAT'S what Oran W. Cliett of the Cliett 

Cotton Breeding Farms at San Marcos and 
Sugar Land, Texas, and Altus, Okla., says 
about collar pads. He continues: ‘‘The pad 
distributes the draft over the shoulder more 
evenly because it is soft and sets to the horse's 
or mule’s shoulder more readily than a collar, 
especially one that has become hard.’ 

The best pad to buy is a Tapatco Collar Pad. 
Made from excellent quality drill, specially pre- 
pared stuffing, and fitted with hooks rust- 
proofed by the Parker Process, Tapatco Collar 
Pads make collars fit bet- 
ter, last longer, and feel 
more comfortable. Adds 
months of wear to old 
and worn collars. The 
American Pad & Textile 
Co., Greenfield, Ohio, and 
Cc hatham, Ontario, 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 






Farmers: Use coupon for 
anthoritative 
booklet: ‘‘ How 
to Work your 
Horses more Profitably.”’ 


Boys: Get free booklet showing 
1931 Champion Horses. Coupon 
brings details. 





The American Pad & Textile Co. 
Dept. 11 Greenfield, Ohio. 


) Send me FREE copy of ‘‘How to Work your 


Horses more Profitably."’ 


) Send me information how I can get pictures 


( 
of 1931 Champion Horses. 


Write name and address plainly on the margin. 








CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T.? 





KILL LARGE ROUNDWORMS, 
HOOCKWORMS, STOMACH WORMS 
IN HOGS and other LIVESTOCK 


—STOMACH WORMS IN SHEEP 


Safe, easy to give, assuring exact dosage 
do a thorough job 


—Nema Capsules 
without causing ill drug effects. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 





ae nt ED ch nnn ae 
Send for! pibestraced Worm Bul- 
letins No. 650 and No. 661 
Practical — cclenetica Tielgtal 
Address Desk N-64-K 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN 





REDUCE STRAINS 
While Horse Works 


Don’t let lameness caused by strain or 
sprain lay up your horse. Apply Absorb- 
ine. Finest thing in world 
for quick relief. Great 
antiseptic, too! Healing 
aid for cuts, open sores, 
galls, boils. Won't blister 
or remove hair—and horse 
keeps at work during 
treatment. Economical. 
Little goes far. Large 
sores, J $2.50. Any druggist. 
W.F. Young, Inc.,384 Ly- 
man St. , Springfield, Mass. 

























ABSORBINE 
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Vil Save ? ieee 
: You Money on Copper Yaar 
Steel Poultry Fence 


hos Write now for my latest catalog. 
Before you buy get my New Low Money-Saving 
Freight Paid Prices — lowest in years on Fencing, 
Gates, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Roofing, Baby Chicks, 
Poultry Sapplies, Paints, etc. My catalog isfree. All prod- 
ucts guaranteed — 24 hour shipping_service. — Jim Brown. 
Tee BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept.5519-C, MEMPHIS, TENN. 








BETTER FEEDS FOR LIVESTOCK 


N BALANCING rations or feeds 

for livestock the percentages of pro- 
tein, carbohydrates, and fats are con- 
sidered, but the percentages of these 
nutrients that are digestible is what 
counts. For instance, a feed that con- 
tains 16 per cent of protein, such as 
wheat bran, has 12.5 per cent of 
digestible protein; or in other words, 
of the 16 pounds of crude protein in 
100 pounds of wheat bran about 78 per 
cent, or 12!4 pounds is digestible. 
Therefore, in balancing rations the di- 
gestible percentages of feeds, or the 
part which the animal can use, is what 
is considered. 

In addition the mineral content of 
the ration and the needed vitamins 
must be considered. The 


By TAIT BUTLER 


than 10 and less than 18 per cent of di- 
gestible protein, and in group 3 all 
with less than 10 per cent of digestible 
protein. 

Divide roughages into two groups, 
legume roughages in one group and non- 
legume roughages, such as grass hays, 
silage, straws, stovers, roots, etc., in 
another. 

In making up a ration for a dairy 
cow, for instance, if one high protein 
concentrate, such as cottonseed meal, 
one medium protein feed such as wheat 
bran, and one low protein feed as corn 
and cob meal, are used, the ration is apt 


increased. On the other hand, if the 
roughage consists of legume hays only, 
then feeds rich in carbohydrates—corn, 
molasses, etc. (feeds in our low protein 
group 3)—should be increased. 


CORN THE PRICE MAKER 


( UTSIDE the Cotton Belt the feed- 
ing of sufficient protein is the 
most important item in determining the 
relative cost of the ration. For instance, 
in the Corn Belt corn is abundant and 
usually relatively cheap, whereas pro- 
tein concentrates are higher priced and 
must be purchased. When the protein 
in the rations of the South is supplied 
by cottonseed meal and leg- 





minerals likely to be defi- 
cient in Southern rations are 


ume hay there is usually 
justification for a full al- 





calcium (lime) and phos- 
phorus, chiefly because our 
soils, on which our feeds 
grow, are quite generally 
deficient in lime and phos- 
phorus. Animals fed cot- 
tonseed meal, which is rich 
in phosphorus, are not like- 
ly to need that mineral add- 
ed to their rations and, of 
course, animals given suffi- 
cient protein and kept on i 
limc lands, and given feeds 
grown on them, are not like- 
ly to need additional lime, 
except possibly heavy milk- 
ing dairy cows, or animals 
fed largely on grains. 


In making up rations for 
livestock one must first con- 
sider the animal and _ its 
needs, likes, and dislikes. 
The feeds must be eaten 
readily by the animals. A 
second consideration is va- 
riety. If an animal gets a 
variety of suitable feeds it 








lowance of protein, because 
these home-grown products 
furnish protein cheaply, but 
Southern dairy rations, par- 
ticularly, are usually too 
low in digestible carbohy- 
drates. Corn is the most 
largely used carbonaceous 
feed in America, but it is 
usually relatively high 
priced in the South and will 
probably remain so until our 
average yields per acre are 
greatly increased. Some sec- 


i tions, particularly in the 
i Southwest, have found the 
; . 

i grain sorghums an econom- 


ical substitute for corn. The 
rest of the South must in- 
crease its corn yields per 
acre, which might be done 
by largely increasing the 
humus content of the soils, 
or some cheaper substitute 
for corn must be found. 


FEED NOT POISON- 





is much more likely to get } 
near enough to a balanced ie 
ration. A balanced ration 

is merely one which supplies 

all the needs of the animal, to do the 
work required of it. 





The work which animals do is, first 
growth and repair of worn-out tissues. 
If an animal is to produce new tissues, 
grow and add to its weight, and re- 
place the worn or used body tissues, it 
must have in its feed the materials out 
of which new tissues or growth is made. 

The second class of work of animals 
is the production of livestock products, 
such as milk, eggs, wool, and meat 
products—pork, beef, mutton, etc. 

The third class of work required of 
animals is physical work, as farm work, 
draying, saddling, light driving, and 
racing. As a general rule animals 
making growth, young animals, and 
those making animal products high in 
protein require a larger proportion of 
protein than animals being fattened and 
doing physical work or labor. The 
needs of different farm animals per 
1,000 pounds of weight when doing dif- 
ferent classes of work have been work- 
ed out and tables or feeding standards 
giving these requirements may be ob- 
tained from the state experiment sta- 
tions and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

If one has not made a sufficient study 
of feeds and feeding to more accurate- 
ly balance rations for livestock he can 
approach sufficiently near to balanced 
rations for all practical purposes by the 
following method :— 


Put in group 1 all concentrates or 
grain feeds rich in digestible protein, 
say those containing more than 18 per 
cent of digestible protein. In group 2, 
put all concentrates containing more 











Good ieeni around all fields will 
make it easy to harvest an abundance 
of the best and cheapest of good feeds. 


to be fairly well balanced and there is 

sufficient variety for the average cow. 
Below are such groups with some of 

the feeds which belong in them :— 

GROUP I 
High Protein Feeds 

Cottonseed meal 
Peanut oil meal 
Soybean oil meal 
Linseed meal 
Corn gluten meal 


Skim milk* 
Buttermilk* 
Milk powder 
Cowpea seed 
Soybeans 


Corn gluten feed Peas 
Tankage Jeans 
Fish meal Velvet beans 


(without pods) 
GROUP II 
Medium Protein Feeds 
Cotton seed Oat kernel without 
Velvet beans in pods hull 
Wheat bran, Wheat shorts 
Red dog flour 
GROUP III 
Low Protein Feed 


Peanuts 


Corn Rice 
Corn and cob meal__ Rice bran 
Oats Rice polish 
Sorghum grains or Rye 

seed Hominy feed 
Barley Molasses 
Wheat 


*The dry matter of buttermilk and skim- 
milk (free of water) is rich in protein. 

To such a ration should be added 
silage, low protein, and some kind of 
legume hay. If no silage is used and 
legume hay is the only roughage, then 
the proportion of corn and cob meal 
should be increased. If there is no 
legume hay in the roughage then the 
proportion of feeds such as wheat bran 
and cottonseed meal to the corn and 
cob meal should be increased. If no 
roughage relatively high in protein, 
such as a legume hay is used, then the 
protein in the concentrates should be 


OUS 
ce Es Bree ge is scarcely a 
feed plant used in the 


South that we have not been 
asked if it is not hurtful or poisonous 
to some kind of livestock. This may 
be due partly to the fact that one class 
of plants, the sorghums, occasionally 
develop a deadly poison, prussic acid, 
under certain abnormal conditions. Su- 
dan grass, the sweet sorghums, sagrain, 
and other grain sorghums may rarely, 
under certain conditions of growth 
prove poisonous. 


We have never known any of these 
plants to prove hurtful or poisonous 
when cut and cured into hay or dry 
roughage. Nor have we heard of a 
good first growth of these plants ever 
proving poisonous when grazed or cut 
and fed green. 


Rarely, very rarely in the South, a 
second growth, especially when stunted 
by extremely dry weather, has been 
known to poison cattle, but it is rare 
even under these conditions of growth 
that such occurs. 


The slight danger which exists from 
the use of this group of plants should 
not lessen their use. The most that 
should be done about a stunted second 
growth of any of the sorghums gener- 
ally used, is to first try it out by a trial 
grazing of a cheap animal, or to avoid 
grazing these crops when there is 4 
greatly stunted second growth. 


There is also a popular belief that 
many plants are made injurious to live- 
stock by freezing. If green plants are 
cut immediately after a killing frost 
and cured into hay they will not prove 
harmful. Of course green plants which 
decay after being frozen may prove 
hurtful. 
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“ COW will give more milk to the 

i caretaker who has a_ friendly 
feeling for her than to one who just 
milks her.” 

Thus “Dick” Ulken, manager of 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Mississippi, 
and premier record maker, uncovered 
one of the main secrets of successful 
test cow milkers. It is difficult to ex- 
plain but it’s easy to understand by the 
test cow milker who loves his cows. 


“Give us a little help on milking our 
test cows,” ask a number of readers. 
And so, I go to the best source of 
knowledge I know of on this subject. 
Gayoso Farms, under Mr. Ulken’s 
management, has made two world’s 
records—Gayoso’s Incavo Princess 
with 17,540 pounds of milk and 765.3 
pounds of butterfat in class FF (Senior 
two-year-old), and Gayoso Edna Louise 
with 14,928 pounds of milk and 752 
pounds of butterfat in class EE (Junior 
three-year-old). Four records of over 
800 pounds of butterfat, 13 over 700 
pounds, 25 over 600, and 53 over 500 
give Gayoso and Mr. Ulken much to 
be proud of. Surely, “Dick” Ulken 
knows whereof he speaks and his ad- 
vice is worth heeding. 

Boiled down briefly I’ll try and tell 
you what Mr. Ulken told me. 

Preparation.—Fitting for the test is 
important. Ordinarily we give each 
cow six weeks’ rest. Two weeks extra 
are usually given cows to be started on 
test. Much depends on their condition. 


Punctuality—Test cows should be 
fed and milked at the same time each 
day and with equal intervals between 
milking periods. At Gayoso test cows 
are milked at three and 11:30 in the 
morning and at 6:30 in the evening. 
Punctuality and regularity are just as 
important if you are milking twice a 
day instead of three times. 


Attention.—Because of the value of 
the records you can afford to give test 
cows extra attention and special feed 
that it might not pay to give the regu- 
lar milking herd. For instance we feed 
test cows beet pulp the year rcund. 
Each cow gets four to six pounds daily 
soaked at least six hours. The grain 
feed is mixed with the wet beet pulp 
when fed. Mangels can be provided. 
Sow early so you can start feeding 
around August 15 when grass gets dry. 
We feed a cow around 30 pounds a 
day chopped up. 

Soilaye—Sagrain planted thick in 
18-inch rows provides soilage for Gay- 
oso test cows. We make a planting of 
sagrain every two weeks and plan to 
have the first ready for cutting to feed 
green by July 1. Until then pastures 
are green and it is not so hot. Sudan 
grass or other crops can be used for 
feeding green as soilage. Soilage is 


cut in the morning and fed at noon. 


MILKING TEST Cows 
By BEN KILGORE 


Hay.—Feed only choice hay to test 
cows. We are feeding soybean hay 
now. Alfalfa and other legume hays 
are good. All the choice hay test cows 
will eat is essential. 

Silage—Noon and night silage is fed 
from August 1 to April 1. The daily 
ration per cow per day is around 20 


pounds. Hay is fed morning and night. ° 


Pasture.—Feeding costs are lowered 
by good pastures. Our test cows are 
put on nearby pasture so they will not 
have to take too much exercise going 
back and forth. Test cows on pasture 
eat less hay but choice hay is fed test 
cows the year around. 

Grain Ration—Our present grain 
ration consists of :— 

300 pounds wheat bran 

400 pounds ground oats 

300 pounds ground yellow cornmeal 
200 pounds gluten feed 

100 pounds linseed oil meal 

200 pounds cottonseed meal 

200 pounds soybean meal 

To each 100 pounds of this grain 
mixture one pound of salt, one pound 
of finely ground limestone, and one 
pound of steamed bone meal is added. 
There is no one ration best for every- 
one. There are many successful test 
cow rations. Availability of ingredients 
and prices in different localities will 
determine your best test cow ration. 
The Gayoso ration runs nearly 22 per 
cent protein. From a 16 to 18 per cent 
protein ration is more economical and 
resultful for most Southern herds. 

Shelter —Test cows should be stabled 
more than the rest of the herd. Cow 
comfort pays in increased production. 

Water.—It is fine but not absolutely 
necessary to have water in the barn. 
Test cows should have access to good 
fresh water at least three times a day. 

Friendly Treatment—We like to 
brush'test cows thoroughly once a day. 
This has a threefold purpose :— 


1. It is proper sanitation. 
2. It stimulates respiration of the skin. 
3. It makes the cow like her caretaker. 


George Bosma has milked test cows 
at Gayoso for eight years. He made 
our two world’s records. Oftentimes 
he talks to his test cows. They know 
him, like him, and do their best for 
him. 


Study Cows Constantly—A _ good 
test cow milker watches his cows con- 
tinually. When starting on test, feed 
is gradually increased as production re- 
sponds. If increased feed brings no in- 
crease in production, the quantity is 
gradually cut down. Then it is grad- 
ually increased again. Excessive grain 
feeding is not practiced. It is waste- 
ful and injurious to cow to feed more 
grain than a cow will clean up readily. 

Cows should be watched closely to 
keep from going off feed. Cutting 
down grain in time is best prevention. 
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Gayoso Edna Louise, holder of world’s record as junior three-year-old. 
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RURAL FIRE LOSS 
mo)" am, | > @ am 4%, 


35040 buildings destroyed 
$2 60,000,000 property destruction 
3,500 L/VES LOST 
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can I protect 





my family and buildings? 





Every day next year an aver- 
age of 96 rural buildings will 
be destroyed and nine lives 
lost... No one knows where 
lightning will strike next, or 
when a falling spark will set- 
tle upon an inflammable roof. 
@ It may be your home or 





barn that will be thus de- 
stroyed, the lives of your 
loved ones that may be snuffed 
out—BUT NOT IF YOUR 
BUILDINGS ARE ROOFED 
WITH GULFSTEEL GAL- 
VANIZED SHEETS. 


Prevent FIRE by roofing and siding 
with GULFSTEEL SHEETS 


A roof of GULFSTEEL Gal- 
vanized SHEETS, properly 
grounded, is all the protection 
you need against lightning. 
You can go to sleep at night 
with never a worry about fall- 
ing sparks, because 
these metal sheets are 
absolutely fireproof. 
The bulk of farm fires 
are due to lightning 
and falling sparks. 





A roof of GULFSTEEL 
Galvanized SHEETS will look 
better, last better and protect 
better. It is easy to apply. 
Sold in 4 types—corrugated, 
v-crimped, plain and roll roof- 

ing; see your dealer 
. about them today. 
Write for FREE il- 
lustrated books giv- 
ing valuable pointers 
on laying a steel roof. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


GULFSTEEL 


SEND COUPON 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 


Gulf States Steel Company, 


Dept. B 


Birmingham, Alabama 


“e| Please send me free booklets on Gulfsteel 
m Ni Galvanized Roofing. 
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Farmer Paid #/87 76 
in Month for Merely 
His Spare Time Hours 


YOU Can Get 
The Same Pay 


ANTHONY F. DESCH, “| 
Montgomery Co.,¢§ 
OHIO, a 51-year-old 
farmer, became a spare 
time Stark Salesman. 
After just a little ex- 
perience he sold enough 
Stark Fruit Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, 
Shade Trees, Rose 
Bushes and 
Hedges to be paid 
$187.76 in cash 
and awarded 
Special Valuable Weekly Sales Prizes, in 
addition—ALL IN A SINGLE MONTH! 


Healthful, Outdoor Work 
Cash Pay and Extra Prizes Weekly 


Write us TO-DAY! Let usshow you the great 
Sales Opportunities that our Huge Advertising 
Campaign, reaching 18,000,000 farmers and 
homes, places within your grasp. Get our NEW 
eccoe QUICK—CASH PAID WEEKLY. 
A 
























ANTHONY F, DESCH 
Montgomery Co., OHIO 


he work is healthful, pleasant and PROFIT- 
BLE. Don’t iet your neighbor beat you to 
OPPORTUNITY— 


this MONEY-MAKING 
APPLY AT ONCE! 


Address Box S. W. 242 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 117 Years 


He started by mailing 


Res or: Sone Cee: Cs 


a coupon just like this 
why not mail this one yourself 








s STARK NURSERIES P.F. 10-32 ff 
: Box S. W. 242, Louisiana, Mo. : 
g .. Tell me how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY g§ 
EACH WEEK, talking to friends and_neighbors 1 
§ about Stark Trees, Shrubs, etc. IN MY SPARE 
: TIME. . 
a ee a ee ee z | 
t i 
g P. O.......------------- 1 
i - : i 
ork. F. D SO ae 
Cap iE RR oeen ped ane a apa PAOD SERRE 








This Fall Sow 


WOODS 


TESTED 


SEEDS 


The choice of Farm Paper 
Editors and Master Farm- 
ers. Known for a half cen- 
tury for their high quality. 


Write for Wood’s Crop 
Special, quoting current 
prices on seasonable seeds 
and timely suggestions on 
crops to grow. Mailed free. 


T.W.WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen Since 1879 
30 S. 14th St. Richmond, Va. 
























Make Feeds 


Go30% to50% Farther 
Owners Make Up to $400 Mo. and More 
JAY BEE” all-steel Portable Hammer Mill offers 
biggest opportunity for making real money, grind- 
ing feed on farms. Only few hundred dollars down 
Payment required. Fastest, finest, cool, uniform 
grinding of everything grown. Exceeds other mills 
in’roughage grinding 200% to 300%. 
Mountonanytruck. Longestlife,low- 
erating cost, fewest 
s, biggestnet profit. 


Humdinger and 
Cracker Jac 
{lis for individ- 







Write for free literature and demonsiration. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 37 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 








BUY BEFORE PRICES ADVANCE 


ECENTLY a group of Iowa 
farmers met and agreed upon a 

declaration of policies which has been 

summarized as follows :— 

1. Higher prices for farm products 
and all products are needed. 

2. Prices will advance when people 
buy more freely. 

3. A large part of the refusal tu buy 
on the part of people who can afford 
to buy is due to an irrational fear of 
criticism. 

4. Instead of that, a man who buys 
what he needs and can afford should 
be applauded. 


North Carolina Mountain Section:— 


3arley.... Sept. 1 Sept. 20 Oct. 10 
Oats .... March 1 March 20 April 10 
Wheat.... Sept. 20 Oct. 1 Oct. 25 


HOW TOBACCO PRICES 
OPENED 
AST year the best grades of to- 
4 bacco sold about as well as in 
1930, but the lower grades suffered ter- 
rific cuts—some as much as 73 per cent. 
This year the best grades are selling 
not much higher than last year, but the 









SOUTH CAROLINA GRANGE 
GOES FORWARD 

A T Clemson College last month the 

4 South Carolina State Grange 
held its third annual meeting. Enthusj- 
astic representatives of nearly one hun- 
dred Granges, chiefly in Piedmont 
counties, transacted business and made 
plans for further progress. Wort will 
now be pushed in the Pee Dee section, 
Resolutions requested re-establishing 
“Farmers’ Week” at Clemson; declar- 
ed for a special study of taxation in all 
Granges; endorsed the National 





5. Therefore we will buy the 
things we want and can afford tor 
our own personal, home, or farm 
use as rapidly as we are able. 

6. We will encourage, by every- 
thing we can do, those who want 
things and are able to buy them to 
go ahead and buy. We realize 
that money so spent will not only 
satisfy the wants and needs of the 
buyer, but will also go into useful 
channels and provide employment 
for people in every walk of life, 
improving business for every- 
one. 


This is not only a good way to 
help improve business, but it is 
sound policy for the individual 
purchaser. There is now every in- 
dication that we are in a period 
of gradually rising prices. Every- 
body who really needs anything 
can buy now with the virtual as- 
surance that it can never be bought 
more cheaply, and that waiting to 
buy will probably mean having to 
pay materially higher prices. 


In this connection it should not 
be forgotten that no commodity is 
probably selling farther below its 
future value than land. No one 
who ever intends to buy land or a 
home is ever likely to find a better 
opportunity. 


Those who can buy or build now 





October’s Bright Blue 
Weather 


$cc is a month of such infinite 
beauty as to make one say with Edna 
St. Vincent Millay :-— 


CMO ee ae ey en Be oh g 
Thou’st made thy world too beautiful this 
year!” 


Hence, for this month’s “Poem of 
Nature and Country Life” we print Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s praise of Autumn’s fleet- 
ing glory :— 


O suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather. 


When loud the bumblebee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftless vagrant 

And goldenrod is dying fast 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
Without a sound of warning; 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining; 

And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining; 


When comrades seek sweet country haunts 
By twos and twos together, 

And count like misers, hour by hour, 
October’s bright blue weather. 


O suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together, 

Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather. 


+ Grange’s stand supporting the 
eigtheenth amendment, and named 
Clemson as the 1933 meeting place, 
D. Buist Anderson, continues as 
the effective state master. 





SALARIES—LIVING COSTS 


E BELIEVE in steady edu- 

cational progress, but we 
also believe that salaries of all 
public officials, including teachers, 
should be based on the cost of liv- 
ing. Their salaries should come 
down when living costs come down 
and climb back when living costs 
climb back again. 

Or take salaries in co6perative 
marketing associations. They, too, 
should be cut just in proportion as 
the cost of living has decreased in 
the last few years. It takes cour- 
age of course for the directors of 
a cooperative to cut salaries in 
spite of pressure from their 
friends who are drawing these sal- 
aries. But no man who isn’t will- 
ing to stand up and fight for this 
principle of sound economy should 
accept a directorship—or be elec- 
ted to one if he would accept it. 
Because they are nearer to the 
people than other organizations, 
coéperatives should really be the 
first to set an example such as we 
have suggested. The recent ac- 








will not only find it personally 
profitable to do so but at the same 
time will speed up general business re- 
covery. 





BEST DATES FOR SOWING 
SMALL GRAIN 
HE following data furnished us by 
T. B. Hutcheson, agronomist, Vir- 
ginia Experiment Station, E. C. Blair 
of the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, and R. W. Hamilton, agronomist 
with the South Carolina Extension 
Service, show the ecarlicst advisable 
dates for seeding small grain, the best 
dates, and the /Jatest dates at which 
seeding can be done with prospects of 
profit. 
South Carclina Coastal Plains Section:— 


Beginning Best Finishing 


Crop date date date 
Barley.... Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Nov 10 
Oba ace cee Oct. 1 Oct. 10 Nov. 15 
Wheat .... Oct. 20 Nov. 1 Nov. 15 
South Carolina Piedmont Section:— 
Barley.... Qct. 1 Oct. 15 Nov. 10 
a Oct. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
Wheat .... Oct. 15 Oct. 20 Nov. 10 
Virginia Mountain Section:— 
Barley.... Sept. 15 Sept. 20 Oct. 10 
Oats....Not recommended for this section 
Wheat.... Sept. 20 Oct. 1! Oct. 20 
Virginia Piedmont Section:— 
Barley ... Sept. 20 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Oats .... Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Wheat..... Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Nov. 1 
Virginia Eastern Section:— 
Barley ..... Oct. 1 Oct. 10 Oct. 25 
ce Se Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Nov. 1 
Wheat .... Oct. 15 Nov. 1 Nov. 15 
North Carolina Eastern Section:— 
Barley . Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
OOS sca Aug. 1 Sept. 25 Nov. 15 
Feb. 1 Feb. 20 March 31 
Wheat.... Oct. 10 Oct. 25 Dee. 1 
North Carolina Piedmont Section:— 
Barley.... Sept. 1 Oct. i Oct. 15 
ate iss Sept. 15 Oct. 10 Nov. 1 
WOR: 60055 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Nov. 20 


lower grades have climbed back dra- 
matically. 

The following table shows average 
prices per 100 pounds received by grow- 
ers on officially graded tobacco on the 
Farmville and Smithfield, N. C., mar- 
kets in 1931 and prices the opening 
week of 1932 :— 





U.S. Grade Avg. U.S. Grade Avg. 
Leaf 1932 1931 Leaf 1932 1931 
B3F ....$23.60 $21.40 16.00 11.90 
B4L.... 20.10 16.00 15.80 12.70 
BSL .... 14.40 9.80 12.50 7.20 
B5G.... 10.40 4.80 9.10 4.600 
B6L.... 8.80 4.50 7.40 4.00 
B6G.... €30 2.80 5.10 2.60 
Le 2.90 1.40 4.20 2.20 
Cutters 3.40 1.90 
C4L..... 25.00 22.40 Lugs 

CSL. «.<«: 2250 12.53 -» 17.90 14.20 
CSF .... 2a) 20.10 ... 14.80 10.80 
Priming Cutters . 10.40 6.10 
C5LP... 19.50 17.40 8.40 3.10 
Lugs 6.10 1.80 
X1L.... 19.20 1650 3.80 1.70 
XI1F .... 19.90 17.40 


In order to make clear to all readers 
the meaning of the table it may be well 
to repeat just what each letter or figure 
means in the official tobacco grades as 
follows :— 


First letter Middie figure Final letter 

means group or means quality means color 

kind of tobacco of tobacco of tobacco 

as follows— as follows :-— as follows :— 

A—Wrapvers 1—First L—Lemon 

Bb-—Leaf 2—Second F—Orange 

C—Cutters 3—Third D—Dark Orange 

X—Lugs 4—Fourth or Mahogany 

N—Nondescript 5—Fifth M—Mixed. other 
or damaged 6—Sixth than green 
tobacco 7—Seventh mixed 


GQ—Green 

Thus we see that we can quickly 
learn that “B3L,” “C4F,” and “X4G” 
have these meanings :— 

B3L—VLeaf, Third Quality, Lemon Color 

C4F-—-Cutters, Fourth Quality, Orange 
Color. 

X4G—Lugs, Fourth Quality, Green Color, 

P, following the color, indicates priming 
side. 





tion of the directors of the North 
Carolina Cotton Growers’ Coop- 
erative Association in heroically read- 
justing salaries and lowering overhead 
costs will be applauded by the member- 
ship. Now let county comissioners 
and state legislatures do likewise. 





LOW GRADE TOBACCO PRICES 


T IS reported that one independent 

buyer who last year bought low 
grade tobacco for a song made nearly a 
million dollars selling it to European 
buyers this summer. Proper organiza- 
tion of growers might have kept these 
profits for producers. 





THE FARMERS’ CALENDAR 





OCTOBER 
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FARMERS’ MEETINGS 

Piedmont Virginia Dairy Festival, Manas- 
sas, Va.—Sept 30. 

North Carolina State Grange, Greens- 
boro—Oct. 5-6. 

American Country Life 
Wheeling, W. V.—Oct. 14-16. 

National Grange, Winston-Salem, Nov. 
16-25. (Seventh degree given Nov, 18.) . 

International Live Stock Exposition, Chi- 


. 


cago—Nov. 26-Dec. 3. 


STATE FAIRS 
Virginia—Richmond, Oct. 3-8. 
North Carolina—Raleigh, Oct. 10-16. 
South Carolina—Columbia, Oct. 18-24. 


Association, 


TOBACCO MARKET OPENINGS 


Old Belt of North Carolina and Virginia, 
Oct. 4. 


Dark Virginia District, Nov. 15. 
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RANGER 
Repeater 
SPEED LOADS 
LEADER 


How TO GET 
THE BEST WORK OUT OF 


YOUR 
SHOTGUN 


ye you order your shotshells this 
year, speak for your gun. Buy Win- 
chester Shells. 


Out there in your wildfowl blind or battery, 
ranging your covers behind the dogs or just 
“walking them up”... you are going to want 
gun perfection, nothing less. 


Your gun will need the sure-fire, hot-flash, 
high-velocity, uniform-pattern wallop of 
Winchester Shells...in the load it handles 
best. 


With their intense, powerful and sustained 
ignition flash, they are fast, and make better 
patterns, hit harder and kill farther. They 
are sure fire and dependable under all ex- 
tremes of temperature and climate. They 
prevent barrel rust, so make cleaning un- 
necessary. 


This Staynless Primer is used in all Win- 
chester Leader, Speed-Loads, Repeater and 
Ranger Shells. 


The consistent dependability of Winchester 
Shells has again been strikingly demonstrated 
in the winning of the 1932 Grand American 
Handicap with Repeater Shells. This is the 
third time in the past four years that this 
premier event in trapshooting has been won 


with Repeater Shells. 


Not only in shotshells but in shotguns also, 
Winchester offers you the supreme answer: 


Model 12—“the perfect repeater.” 6 shot, 
hammerless. An ideal gun for sporting use, 
traps or skeet. 


Model 97—the world famed Winchester 

hammer repeater. Sturdy, dependable, the 

choice of nearly a million shooters. 

Write for Complete Winchester Catalogue. 
Dept. S. R. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


WIN CHESTER 
STAYNLESS 


SHO TSHELLS 


as 








STOP Your Rupture 


Why worry, suffer with that ra e 
. ip- 

ture? Learn about my perfected W i 
Crantion. It has automatic Air orries! 
Cushions which bind and draw the 
voken parts together as you would @ broken limb. 
“9 obnoxious springs or pads. No salves or plasters. 

mt on trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never 
= in stores, Write today for full information sent 

in plain, sealed envelope. 
. C. BROOKS, 500-A State St., Marshall, Mich. 


NEED EXTRA MONEY 


Our Classified Columns will 
turn your surplus poultry, 
oses. seeds, and plants into 
cash, 








If you have an extra supply 
of anything on hand send us 
® sm c ii to be 
run. The cost will be very 
little. 








OQuR HOME GARDEN 
By L.A. NIVEN 


rHXHE planting season is nearing the 

end in the garden. I expect to put 
in another planting of winter radishes, 
spinach, kale, turnips, and mustard 
sometime this month. I shall also set 
some lettuce plants and put out some 
onion sets for early green onions. This 
will finish the season. 

Despite the :emptation to leave old 
cucumber, cantaloupe, squash, and 
other similar vines in the garden to 
rot, it is not advisable to do this. It is 
better to burn them as borers and other 
harmful insects pass the winter in 
them, and if not destroyed will be on 
hand to do their dirty work again next 
spring. 

For Green Winter Onions 
Y PLANTING some of the early 
maturing onion sets this month 
green onions may be had by January 
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APPLES OR 
POTATOES 


Winter storags for apples or Irish potatoes. 


or February, depending on the location. 
I put them in 2%4-foot rows, with the 
sets from two to three inches apart in 
the drill. I plant shallow, as I want 
the tip to be barely covered or just 
showing above the ground after the soil 
has settled good. 


For the earliest onions I plant Ex- 
tra Early White Pearl sets. I also put 
out some of the Silverskin or White 
Portugal and Yellow Danvers. By 
pulling out every other one, or two out 
of each three, when large enough to 
use as green onions plenty of room will 
be left to permit these to mature. In 
this way mature onions will be secured 
a month or six weeks earlier than from 
those growing from seed. Mature on- 
ions from sets will not keep as long as 
those from seed, but will keep a suff- 
cient length of time to make this meth- 
od worth while for some early ones. 

Head Lettuce For Winter 
AM going to grow some head let- 

’ tuce in a coldframe where I grew 
tomato plants this spring and in which 
I later grew a crop of cucumbers. 

I sowed seed of the New York or 
Wonderful variety early in September, 
some in a box and some in one corner 
of the coldframe. Partial shade was 
provided and water applied wher 
needed. 


The soil in the coldframe should be 
spaded, raked, and fertilized with poul- 
try manure and commercial fertilizer 
preparatory to setting the plants. I will 
do this sometime between now and Oc- 
tober 15 or 20. I will set the plants 10 
to 12 inches apart each way. The cold- 
frame is near the house where it will, 
be convenient to apply water when 
needed. I will keep the ground stirred 










Board 
Wover wire flue 


Vegetables 





Crossed trenches 


around the plants. A canvas cover will 
provide all the protection needed ex- 
cept during severe cold snaps, when 
hay will be thrown on top of the 
canvas. 
Set Strawberries Now 
NTRAWBERRY plants set now will 
produce a light crop next year, if 
put on well prepared and fairly rich 
ground. For the home garden set plants 
about a foot apart in rows three feet 
wide. A little more distance is desir- 
able when planting on a large. scale. 
Klondike, Missionary, and Aroma are 
dependable varieties for either home 
use or marketing purposes. 


Cheap Winter Storage 


UCH :rops as turnips, cabbage, 
Irish potatoes, carrots, etc., may be 
very economically stored in banks or 
mounds. The illustrations herewith 
show different methods of doing this. 
We need to be careful in selecting the 
location for these, as good drainage is 
essential. These drawings were made 
by the Kentucky Extension Service, 
and the covering shown is the right 
amount for that section, but should be 
reduced correspondingly as we go 

South. 

Dig Sweet Potatoes When Mature 
HE proper time to dig sweet pota- 
toes is when they are mature, and 

not when the vines have been killed by 

frost. It is far better to dig just be- 
fore rather than just after the first 
frost, because sweet potatoes that stay 
in the ground any length of time after 
frost has killed the vines are almost 
sure to rot. By digging a few of the 










10” DIRT 


CABBAGES 








Cheap storage for cabbage. 


potatoes and breaking or cutting into 
them it is easy to determine if they are 
mature. If still green and immature a 
liquid substance will exude from the 
cut or broken surface, especially be- 
tween the skin and potato proper. 
Disinfect Potato House 

OUSES in which sweet potatoes 

have been stored before should be 
thoroughly disinfected before putting 
ia this year’s crop. Unless this is done 
pcetatoes that are sound and free of 
disease may become infected with rot 
spores left from last year’s crop. First 
sweep down the walls, and remove all 
trash and burn. Then spray the walls, 
ceilings, floors, and all crates and boxes 
that are to be used. A good mixture for 
this purpose is made of one pound blue- 
stone and three pounds of lump lime 
or hydrated lime to 25 gallons of water. 
Suspend the bluestone in a sack near 
the top of the water in a barrel or tub 
to dissolve it quickly. 


Stone 


Cover cressed 
trencnes with 
wire mesh 


A hill method suitable for many of the vegetable crops. 


WHAT DOES 
FIRE 
PREVENTION 
MEAN 
TOME? 

















What does it mean to you that stock 
fire insurance companies, through the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
maintain the UNDERWRITERS LAB- 
ORATORIES for testing materials of 
all kinds? 


It means this— articles and materials 
bearing the UNDERWRITERS LAB- 
ORATORIES label (‘Underwriters 
Laboratories Inspected’’) are SAFE! 
Tested. Approved. When you see this 
label on electrical devices, switches and 
wiring, extinguishers, incubators, light- 
ning-rods and other equipment, you 
KNOW they are SAFE for you to use! 
Every label is the evidence of public- 
spirited work, by stock fire insurance 
companies, to prevent fires. 

You, too, can help prevent fires. Clean 
up rubbish, clean soot out of fiues, be 
careful with matches everywhere. The 
interesting 32-page book, ‘Safeguarding 
the Farm Against Fire,’ contains many 
other suggestions. Write for your copy 
today— it’s FREE. 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
WEEK 


OCTOBER 9 to 15, 1932 





JTHE NATIONAL BOARD 


OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
CHICAGO—222 West Adams St. 
NEW YORK=—85 John St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


A National Organization of Stock Fire 
Insurance Companies Established in 1866 




















the most 
for your money! 


BUY A 
UNIVERSAL BATTERY 


Built to give longer life with less care 
at lower prices. More service, more 
quality for the money than ever before. 
Backed by 30 years of fair dealing with 
farmers. There’s one for every make of 
plant. Find out about these mew and 
better batteries that will make your light 
plant work like new. 
Write today! 

Free 1933 Calendar- 
Encyclopedia! 
Packed full of valuable 
farm data for you. Write 

for it. 
bam 
State Distributors for 


Universal Battery Co. 
Chicago, tll. 








Light Batteries. No obligation. 


Name 


Address _. 
























Please send 

me your free 1933 
f Calendar-Encyclopedia 
and information on Universal Farm 








“It helps to keep the 
FARM HUMMING 





vy 








both inside and out” 





+ HENEVER there are kitchen utensils to 
mend, the quickest way to get them fixed 
is to use Kester Metal Mender. And when there’s 
farm equipment to be repaired, Kester Metal 
Mender saves the many hours of a trip to town, 

‘¢ «Kester on the Farm’ is one of my best mottos, 
Kester is easy to use, because it carries the flux inside 
itself. Nothing is needed except heat. And anyone 
can do a good repair job with it.”’ 

The handy Kester Metal Mender can is sold by 
retail stores everywhere. Buy one today, and write 
for interesting booklet on ‘* The ABC of Soldering.”* 
KesterSolderCompany, 4201-11 Wrightwood Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. Eastern Plant, Newark, N. J. Canada, 
Kester Solder Company of Canada, Ltd., Brantford. 


KESTER 


METAL MENODER 
easy to use 








Only $500 


3 H. P. WITTE 


(Throttling Governor) 


EASY On best 
TERMS Engine Built. 


Uses Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate or Natural Gas. 
Removable Die-Cast Bearings, Grease Cup Lubrication. 
Waterproof-Troubleproof Magneto. Easy starting device. 
Big surplus power with lowest fuel and oil expense, Other 
sizes and styles, 14% to30H.P. AlsoSaws and Pumpers. 


ped from Kansas City, Mo., or Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FREE eck Ne Obligation 


WITTE a 
ENGINE WORKS Recetas 












THe Youne Foiks 


OFF FOR AN AUTUMN 
RAMBLE 


Y Dear Young lolks:— 

A long time ago Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp, that grand old man whom we 
know as the father of extension work 
(our system of county and home agents 
and 4-H club work) said :— 

“The greatest of all acquisitions is com- 
mon sense. Common sense is simply a 


wide and perfect knowledge of common 
things and how to use them.” 


Autumn brings unexcelled opportuni- 
ties to study and learn about common 
things around you. Have you ever 
stopped to observe how its fall coloring 
distinguishes every separate species of 
tree? Ever notice the marvelous ways 
that seed have of scattering them- 
selves? Compare the methods employ- 
ed by the cockle bur, the dandelion, the 
coffee weed, the pine, the beggarweed. 
How many of the birds do you know 
that leave your community in the fall 
not to return until spring? How many 
that come from the north to spend the 
winter with you? And what a season 
it is for insect life, especially butter- 
flies. 

There’s no telling how much “seeing” 
eyes can observe in an afternoon’s 
ramble now over fields and meadows, 
and woods. 

Now come with me for another ram- 
ble. Lucille Greene of Kentucky tells 
me she likes the many little verses, rid- 
dies, and other amusing articles on the 
young folks’ page. Thank you, Lucille, 
we are always glad to know your likes 
and dislikes. .. . Scout L. D. Harri- 
son, Forest, Miss., recently appointed 
council chief of the Jackson Area 
Council, would like to hear from other 

3oy Scouts. ... By the way, any boy 
who would like to correspond with 
other boys in distant states and far- 
away lands should write for informa- 
tion to The Secretary, World Broth- 
erhood of Boys, Boys’ Life, 2 Park 


Ave., New York City. 


Did you know that during the Revo- 
lutionary War Washington had an In- 
dian cook, named Polly, and that Con- 
gress presented her with a shaw! for 
her services? And that the Oneida In- 
dians brought corn to feed Washing- 
ton’s army at Valley Forge? 


Now, as if we hadn’t rambled enough 


Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


WE PITY PREACHERS 
IN SOME WAY-WE RECALL 
THEIR LOT -AND 
SIGH = FOR WHEN THEIR 
CARS WONT START 
THESE DAYS THEY 
CAN ONLY SAY “OR-MY” 
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WOODROW WILSoN~ MADISON Co~ VA. 





in one letter, here’s a suggestion for 
you who like mathematics and live near 
an air mail line: Try learning to esti- 
mate the distance of clouds by watch- 
ing the light from the beacons, observ- 
ing whether it shows under or behind 
cloud groups. 
Sincerely yours, 


UNCLE 'P. ¥. 


RECREATION PROGRAM FOR 
OCTOBER 
By L. R. HARRILL 


HIS month’s suggestions will deal 

with two phases of recreation; mu- 
sic and playing. For the first part of 
the program we suggest the singing 
of several old familiar songs such as 
Old Black Joe, Old Folks at Home, 
Battle Hymn of The Republic, America 
The Beautiful and others if time will 
permit. End the song program with 
three or four good pep songs using 
round and motion songs. 


The song leader should keep the fol- 
lowing points in mind: (1) Be sure 
that you know the song you are 
about to sing; (2) Select a song that 
the majority of the audience know; (3) 
Announce the song clearly and definite- 
ly, and (4) Give the pitch and the time 


of the song, and be sure everyone starts 
on the first note. Stop the singing be- 
fore the group tires of singing. 

Following the songs if the group is 
large a good way to break up the crowd 
into smaller groups for games is by 
having a grand march. The small cir- 
cles then play games’ Relays are gen- 
erally popular. Directions for the 
grand march were given on last month’s 
supplemental program but are repeated 
in the October supplement. Directions 
for a number of relays are also given— 
folding chair relay, walking, hopping, 
skipping, backward, Chinaman, kan- 
garoo, popcorn, and paper bag. If you 
would like to have these instructions, 
send a 3-cent stamp to Young People’s 
Department, Progressive Farmer-Ru- 
ralist, at office nearest you. 


SOMETHING FOR CHRISTMAS 


Babies brother or sister will be 
delighted with one of these little 
tables as a Christmas present. It is 
made light and sturdy so that it will 
stand hard wear and yet be easy to 
move about. We’re giving plans now 
so you will have ample time to make 
it. Next month we shall tell you how 
to make a chair to match the table. 
The legs are 17% inches high of 1% 
by 154 or by 1%-inch material. The 
rails (B) are 1 by 1%-inch material 
16 inches long; stretcher (C) is of the 
same thickness slightly wider to fur- 
nish a foot rest, and 20 inches long. 
Rails D and E are 1 x 2 inches 20 and 
16 inches long respectively. The top 
is 19 by 24 inches, of %-inch material. 











Courtesy Nationnal Committee on Wood Utilization 


Dimensions of pieces may be varied to 
suit materials you may have available. 

Enameled any desired color, the ta- 
ble is easily cleaned and may be used 
for many purposes. 


I SEE BY THE ADS 


ELL, I reckon you might say me 

and Marthy got into another little 
ruckus. I didn’t intend to say nothin’ 
about it, but I don’t know yet what it 
was all about or 

how come it to be. 





I was _ lookin’ 
at the ads in this 
paper like I al- 
ways do when I 
first lay hands on 
it. I seen the big 
ad with all the 
stars mm #. ft 
seems that’s about 
a new kind of oil 
you use in auto- 
mobiles and gas 
engines. Some- 
body worked out a new way to fix it 
up and now they’ve got it ready to sell. 





BILL CASPER 


Then I turned over to the big 8. 
Land sakes! did you ever see so many 
horses? Looks like they are swarmin’ 
down over the whole west end of the 
United States. Do you reckon that 
fellow has actually got that many 
horses hitched to one machine ? 


Then I seen the ad where the woman 
was cuttin’ a piece of lightbread to put 
syrup on for her little boy. It seems 
her doctor said that was a fine thing to 
do. I think so too. And there was an- 
other woman gettin’ ready to cook din- 
ner. She had the milk and soda out 
for her biscuits. She’s lookin’ in the 
book. Maybe she’ll find out she has to 
have flour too. 


3ut when I turned the next sheet, 
that’s where I stopped. The more I 
looked at that cake the more I looked. 
“What you lookin’ at?” says Marthy. 


“The ad over here,” says I. “It’s 
about the prettiest thing I ever seen.” 


“Let me see it,” says she. 


She took a look at it and then she 
jumped. “Humph!” says she. “I don’t 
see nothin’ so pretty about that. I’ve 
saw better lookin’ women many a time. 
So! You're settin’ up here burnin’ your 
eyes out a lookin’ at them hussies, are 
you.” Here she starts to boil over 
good. “And I reckon you think I can’t 
cook a cake like that! Humph! I cooked 
cakes before them critters was born. 
And you dast set up here lookin’ at them 


because they got their faces washed 
and their hair in acurl. I'll show you 
whether I can bake a cake or not. You 
write and get me one of them books 
they give away and don’t you dast open 
your mouth till I set one of them cakes 
in front of you. Why don’t you say 
something, idiot? Set there like a 
fool !” 

I reckon that’s what you'd call a 
ruckus. -I ain’t said nothin’ yet but I 
reckon everything will be sweetened up 
when Marthy gets that cake baked. I 
took my pencil and drawed a mark 
around that chocolate cake receipt and 
laid it on the kitchen table while she 
was gone to the well for a bucket of 
water. But I wrote for the cook book 
too. Hopin’ you do the same. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 

P. S. I ain’t said nothin’ to Marthy 
about it but she’s took a powerful likin’ 
for quiltin’ here lately so I just sent a 
couple of dimes for one of them turkey 
track quilt patterns in one of the ads 
in this pattern. That'll make her feel 
so good:she’ll forget about our spat. 

BILL CASPER. 
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Bargains in US. Govt 


a Axles FOR ONLY 









Don’t Miss f 

This Bargain 
Set of 2 Wheels and Axle $10.00 
Set of 4 Wheels and 2 Axles $19.50 


(Choice of 54” or 44’ Wheels) 
F.0.B. Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Build your own cart or wagon or use for replacement 
wheels A wonderful bargain from Gov't surplus. 
Made by Studebaker for Gev’t Escort wagons. Brand 
r used, Wheels are 44” and 54” high. 16 
Steel tires 3 wide 









and % x2 inches; holes for 
bolting to bolster. Standard tread, Painted 3 coats, 
Cost Gov't $75 per set. A real bargain at these 


low prices. Fully Guaranteed. Send order today. 


NATIONAL JOBBING & EXPORT CO. 
ft. 'N, tit W. Lakt St., CHICAGO 





Dep 


Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter. 
Costs Nothing to Try 


Mrs. C. H. Wagner, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has a real idea for chicken raisers who are 


not getting plenty of eggs. She says: 

“On Nov. Ist, our 150 pullets were not lay- 
ing. I gave them Don Sung and got 364 eggs 
in the next 3 weeks ; sold $75 worth in Decem- 
ber, and $100 worth in January. The birds 
were strong and healthy all winter, and cackled 
like it was spring.” 

Don Sung, the Chinese brand of tablets which 
Mrs. Wagner used, are opening the eyes of: 
chicken raisers all over America. These tab- 
lets can be obtained from Burrell-Dugger Co., 
218 Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Poultry raisers whose hens are not laying well 
should send 50 cents for a trial package (or 
$1 for the extra large size, holding 3 times as 
much). Don Sung is positively guaranteed to 
do the work or money refunded, so it costs 
nothing to try. Now is the time to start giv- 
ing Don Sung to your hens, so you will have 
a good supply of fresh eggs all winter. (Adv.) 


























A little “Black Leaf 40’ 
goes along way. To killlice 

on poultry paint tops of 
roosts lightly. The fumes kill 
lice while flock roosts. 


No work ... no handling of birds. 
FOR MITES Recommended by Colleges 
Epray as And Experiment Stations 
irected. — Scientific tests have proven 
every claim for “Black Leaf 
40." If your dealer does not 
handle,send $1 fortrial bottle. 
Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corp., incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 


JUST PAINT THE ROOSTS 


Meee. 


















EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 
»’ UMNS for new offers by our adver- 
tisers. Then write for their catalogs. 
You'll save money by it. 


Meee. 








PUREBRED BABY CHIX 
(NEY CALHOUN'S CHICKS 
Nf Garry Ihis TRIPLE GUARANTE. 


WE GUARANTEE OUR CHICKS SIX WEEKS 
Ww. rantee our chicks to live or willre- LOW- 











= We 
Dlace losses in accordance with our genuine S$ 
ironclad t. ‘ i 
= 100 live Selive 

maitre inthe U.S. Write for full detalles moet liberal PRICES 
— ng guarantee ever made. Famous trap-nested strains 
decsiag a 300 eggs yearly. Calhoun stock bred to lay and 
our Kacy, ploop TESTED, State accredited flocks. Ask about 
tons v ‘chase Plan--$1 per 100 books order. pt, cour- 

service. Write for @ye-opening catalog now. It's FREE, 
GLHOUN'S POULTRY FARMS, Box 114A, Montrose, Me. 
(ees 


RUSK’S CHICKS 
DAY OLD AND STARTED 

Bred for VITALITY. Lowest prices in years. Bloodtested 

1oqevaranteed to tive four weeks in your hands. Make 

eine Profit with Summer and Fall Chicks, FREE circular 
ull details, Rusk Poultry Farms,Bo1 | 11. Windsor, Moe 











THE PULLET YEAR STARTS 


By L. H. MCKAY 


\V J HATS prettier than a DSunch of 

well grown out pullets, in a clean, 
freshly littered, and whitewashed lay- 
ing house? With their fresh plumage, 
bright yellow beaks and shanks, red 
combs, and lively movement, I can just 
get down in the straw and watch them 
for hours. This is the proudest mo- 
ment of the flock owner’s year. There 
is a feeling of relief-too, now that at 
last they are safely at the stage where 
they will begin paying us for the care 
and feed we’ve invested. 

On the other hand, the sickest feel- 
ing I ever have is when I pick up what 
was a few minutes ago a healthy pul- 
let, dead from “pick out.” “Pick out” 
is a form of cannibalism occurring 
chiefly among pullets. The pullet in 
trying to lay an extra large egg or 
from some other cause, slightly rup- 
tures herself or may even evert part of 
the oviduct. A showing of blood or 
of the oviduct attracts the attention of 
the other birds, who pick at the place 
until the vent is picked away and the 
pullet dies. Often the bird afiected 
will hetp the others to destroy herself. 

Most flock owners experience some 
loss of this kind unless they have very 
few pullets confined together, or unless 
they do not confine them at all. And 
in the larger farm flocks and in com- 
mercial flocks the loss often is a seri- 
ous one. The “pick out” becomes a 
vicious habit unless checked in the be- 
ginning. 


HIS rupture or prolapse of the 

oviduct may be caused by an over- 
large egg, or by constipation, or by 
forcing the pullets into lay before they 
have developed sufficiently. Losses are 
chiefly among the white feathered pul- 
lets, and probably are heavier in the 
quick maturing light breeds than in 
the heavier breeds. 

Removing the pullet at the first 
showing of blood and placing her ina 
coop alone to recover and removing the 
ringleaders in the picking are the best 
control. Such ringleaders should have 
the upper half of the beak trimmed 
back to the quick with a pocket knife 
before being returned to the flock. This 
trimming does not interfere with eat- 
ing, but makes it impossible for them 
to grip anything. Bulk in the ration, 
green stuff and other bulky and laxa- 
tive feed, helps to prevent the trouble. 


HAT?’S the use of having a good 

bunch of pullets to brag on, un- 
less we have the “figgers” to prove our 
point? October 1 is the time to start 
the flock record. The record book is 
part of th laying house equipment, 
and should not be kept in the table 
drawer where it will not be kept up to 
date. Our farm agent or the agricul- 


tural teacher can get us the blanks, or - 


we can invest in a 5-cent copy book. 
The record consists of three parts; 

(1) egg record, (2) sales record, and 

(3) feed record. The egg record shows 





how many eggs were laid every day of 
each month, and also the number of 
layers at the beginning of each month. 
The sales record shows the number of 
dozens of eggs and the poultry sold, and 
the price. The feed record shows the 
date and quantity of feed purchased and 
the price. 


Each part of the flock record is to- 
taled each month, the number of eges 
per layer, the feed cost per hen and 
per dozen, and the average sale price 
per dozen eggs figured out. “If they 
are worth keeping, they are worth 
keeping records on.” 


CTOBER 1 is the last call for pul- 
lets on the range. With the days 
getting considerably shorter it’s very 
risky to have pullets in range houses 
or roosting in trees. Damp chilly days 
and wet cold nights lead to colds and 
roup. Every pullet worth keeping for 
laying should be housed, and allowed 
to be out for only a few hours on fair 
days. 

A layer should never get her feet 
wet, or be on the ground when it is 
wet or cold. Pullets brought in off the 
range late in the fall usually bring 
colds with them, and when in the house 
the trouble spreads. 

Summer openings in the laying house 
should now be closed. The openings 
above the roosts and below the drop 
boards which cause a direct draft be- 
come dangereous to flock health. The 
house should be well ventilated and 
dry, but not drafty. 


LAYING house has a certain 

capacity for layers. This capacity 
is figured as follows: Three anda half 
square feet each for light breeds and 
four square feet for heavy breeds. A 
20 x 24-foot house has 480 square feet 
of floor space, or space for 120 layers 
of the heavy breeds and 137 of the 
light breeds. A house should be filled 
for comfort in cold weather, but no 
more than capacity as here figured 
should be housed there at any time. A 
flock owner will be ahead if he gives 
away pullets he hasn’t room for, rather 
than to overcrowd. 

Overcrowding and lack of proper 
ventilation are the main causes of the 
weakened condition preceding an out- 
break of roup. 

We once put 1,300 pullets in a 1,000- 
hen laying house, and it served us right 
that we had the highest mortality and 
the lowest production per hen that year 
we have ever had. 

Pullets do the bulk of their laying 
from mid-morning until noon. If there 
are not enough nests, more than one 
pullet will try to use the same nest at 
one time. This is against flock com- 


fort. The two will fuss and scratch 
the nesting material about, eggs are 
broken and soiled, and some of the lay- 
ing will be done on the floor. One nest 
for every five layers is what we should 
provide. 





bids farm economy 


The necessity for economical operation of 
the farm was never more apparent than it 
is today. Good fence contributes to farm 
economy in that it greatly aids in the hog- 
ging down of corn, crop rotation, turning of 
stock, farm sanitation “and increased crop 
production. Cambria Fence, erected on 
Bethlehem Steel Fence Posts, forms the 
good, dependable barrier that means 
additional profits for the farmer. 

Cambria Fence gives the farmer unusually 
long service at low cost. This standard field 
fence is made of full-gauge wire with a 
heavy coating of zinc, which does not 
crack, flake or peel. It is made by Bethlehem 
Steel Company, in a size and style for every 
farm purpose. Your dealer will show you 
how easy it is to erect Cambria Fence, 


using Bethlehem Steel Fence Posts. 


BETHLEHEM 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


ee 
THM . 

General Offices ot veer Bethlehem, Pa 
pe Sas 




















Monument’ 19 


For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values. We want one in 
every community, 3 ft. high, 16in. 
wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibs, All 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran 
teed. Write for information. 
American Memorial Company 
Dept. B-10. 





1489 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





When Changing Your Address 
Notify Us at Once, Two Weeks 


in Advance of Change. 


It will help us if any Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist subscriber moving from one place 
to another will notify us at least two weeks 
in advance about the desired change of 
address, giving both old and new postoffice 
addresses and date you want the paper 
started at the new address. 

Our mailing lists have to be made up 
some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
last two weeks’ notice in order that you 
may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use:— 

“My paper has been going to R. F. D. 

3, Box 34, Smithtown, N. C. After the 

first of next month send it to R. F. D. 

4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 


“JOHN W. SMITH.” 
We are anxious to please our readers by 


prompt service at all times. This policy 
will help us give you that sort of service. 


Progressive farmer 
uthern Ruralist 


























This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, c« 
pay many advertisers to use other editions as per 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER.—Mail your ad with 


will 


Classified Ads - 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


wering 
list 






North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. It 
below. State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
remittance 18 days in advance of publication date. Ad- 














ditional insertiong same rate. 

DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS.—yYour ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. Note rates 
per inch in table below. 

Count as ome word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and 
address Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 

Edition— Circulation—} States Covered— Regular Classifiod—} Display Classified— 
Carolinas-Virginia... 215,000 .. ‘*., and Virginia..... 13c a word 7a 3. 00 per inch 
Mississippi Valley... 160,000 Ark., W. Tenn..... 9c a word 20 per inch 
Kentucky-Tennessee. . 125,000 Mid. and E. Tenn 8c a word 50 per inch 
Georgia-Alabama we 175,00 ‘ en 10c a word $10.00 per inch 
Texas. Mee Pe 175,000 Texas and So. Okla. 10c a word $10.00 per inch 

ALL FIVE EDITIONS 850.000 oC eee er cerns 45c a word $45.00 per inch 

















Address Classified Ad. 


Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 


PLP PLP LLG LIL LP DLL DD PL LODO DODD DDD ODP DODD DODD DOD PDP DDO DDD DDD DCD DDODO DDD LG ODD 


Farms for Sale 


Several Farms for Sale 
tank of Crewe, Crewe, 

Free 
states. Maps, 
liseum, New 


Cheap—Write for descriptions 


Homes ste rads Some Re eaeet 
“700 Facts,’’ 40c. Hitchcock, 
Orleans, La. 


forfe ite ; 
4326 Co- 





“Assured 
Idaho, W ashington, 
easy terms. Descriptive 
Mention state. J. W. Haw, 
Minn 


Indepen: lence, Security 
nesota, Mont: ana, 
sargain prices, 
partial advice 

Ry., St. Paul, 





Dakota, Min 
Oregon farms 
literature, im 
18 Nor. Pac 


251 Acres, the kind of bargain 

find; on cement highway, mile 
town; stream and spring water, valuable wood, fruit: 
ghaded, 6-room house overlooking valley, good hip- roof 
74-foot barn, other buildings valued $3,500. Low price 
$2.700, for quick closing; only $400 down; ee pave 
48, free catalog; nearly 1,000 other bargains. Strout 
Agency, 1422-AH Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, P. 


Strout’s Fall Catalog 


you'd seirch years to 





North Carolina 


Farms. W. Stedman, 


Land Bank Moncure, N. C. 


Texas 
pay rent when you ¢ 
handle and South Plains of 
on very favorable terms. This is a country of beet, 
pork, mutton, poultry, and = dairying All cereals do 
well, including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure 
crop. No boll weevil Level prairie lands-—deep, rich 
and fertile soil Average annual rainfall about 21 
inches. Good towns, good roads, excellent schools. Let 
me send you our folder, ‘‘The Panhandle and South 
Plains.’’ Write today T. B. Gallaher, General Freight 
and Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe 
Building, Amarillo, Texas. 


Why in buy a farm in the Pan 


as at a low price and 




















Virginia 


Bargains in farms. Free catalog Belt Realty, 


Chase Citys 





ginia a Fa arms 
Franklin, Va 





Southeast Vir prices in 30 years, 
{. Barrett, 


Lowest 


150 bottoms; cost twelve thousand 








Acres—-40 fine river 
Shade, spring in yard, 10 room house; good timber 
3 miles town: Price three thousand; good terms. Have 
some cheaper, some higher. Box 4, Scottsville, Va. 
Plants 
NOTICE: IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 


charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Bulbs 














Postpaid: Mixed May Flowering Tulips—100, $1.25. 
No stamps accepted. Mrs. Oscar Tucker, Greenville, 
North Carolina. 

Import ed Holland and Americ an Bulbs—Now 
Tulips, UHyacinths, Narcissus rocus, ete. 
prices in 25 years. New iiictrated price list mailed 
free. Job P. Wyatt & Sons, Raleigh, N. C. 





Cabbage—Collard—Onion—Tomato 








Cabbage, C oll eS. 00, 1,000. Carroll A. Carpen- 
ter. Hickory, 
Cs bbage, ( ‘ollard Plants—$1.00 thousand, delivered. 


Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga 





Collards—C.o d.: 500, 
Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


Winter Heading Cabbage 
50; 1,000, 90c. Lewiston 


and 
Plant 


Real 
t thousand ; 





Broatnroot Wakefield Cabbage Plants—75c p 
00, 0c. True Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 





Ge *nuine 
Plants— 60¢ 


Cabba ge 
No stamps. 


Frost proof 
per 1,000, 





“and Heading Colle rd 
Mountain Plant Co., 








Mentone, Alabama. 
“Millions Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Now ready to 
ship. 60c, 1,000 All leading varieties. Quitman Po- 


tato Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage and Collard Plants—75c thousand, 
Prompt shipment and satisfaction guaranteed, ‘Tifton 
Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 

C.0.d. Cabbage 
heading. Leading 
mont Plant Co., 

Cabbage and Collard Plants—All varieties. 
guaranteed satisfactory. 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 
Mitchell Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 











Plants—Fall and winter 
60c; 1,000, 95c. Pied- 





and ‘Collard 
rietie 500 
Albany, Ga. 

Shipments 
5,000, 

















Cabbage and Collard Plants—All varieties; 500, 65¢; 
1,000, $1.25; postpaid. $1.00 per 1,000, expressed col- 
lect. Busy Bee Plant Farm, Franklin, Va 











Fresh Grown Cabbage Plants— Leading vi srioties: 300, 
60c; 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.25, postpaid. 
pressed. Gatiatection’ guaranteed. Fairview 
Fr inklin, Va 





ex 








"Pl: int Farm, 


= ine © 
300, 50¢; 
10,000, 
I Plant Cea: . 





Plants All y 
postpaid. 
reliable growers. 


abbage, Tomato, Collard 
500, 65e; 1,000, $1, 
expressed Old, 
Franklin, Va, 


varieties: 
5,000; $3: 
Drake 











grown; 


Gabbase Plants Frostproof, large, open field 
none better; best varieties, 75c 1,000, Bermuda onion 
plants, white or yellow, $1, 1,000 Quick shipment as 


sured and guaranteed. W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 
Varieties Cabbage Plants—-Sept.-Oct. ship- 
‘ked in moss. 200 plants, 30c; 500 plants, 

Express shipments, 75c, 1,000. Quality 
arlisle Plant Farms, Hendersonville, N.C 


Leading 





60c: 1,000, $ 
guaranteed, C 





and Cabbage Plants —Dozen best varieties, 
spring needing. Moss packed iood = order 
guaranteed, aC The; 500, tie he $1.25; 
Expre 100, ore 10, 000, sé Joe’s Plant 
ranklin, 

F rostproof ( Cabbage. 
‘Mountain grown; 


Collard 
winter, 
delivery 
pene 
Farm Fr 





V 





C.0.d.: 
Tomtato 
varieties 
1.000, $1 
Co., Mentone, 


Collard, Bermuda Onion, 
large and strong; leading 
Send no money; pay the postman. 500, 65c; 

Prompt shipment. Sand Mountain Plant 
Alabama. 





Cabbage—Collard—Onion—Tomato 

Cabbage Plants—Charleston, Jersey Wakefield, Flat 
Dutch, Drumhead, Savoy—300, 50c; 500, 75ce; 1,000, 
$1.00, postpaid. 5,000, $3.00, express collect. Tomatoes 
1d collards, same price. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. 
Lona Drake, Franklin, Va 








Kudzu 


hay. 





Kudzu—Best pasture and Reliable information 


Write Rock Glen Farm, i708 Peachtree Ro:d, Atlanta, 
Georgia, 
Divnetiondine 
Klondyke, Missionary, Blakemore Plants—$2 thous 'nd. 


aarge orders ‘che aper, A. B. McRee & Son, 


Soddy, Tenn, 








Strawberry Plants—Improved Klondykes, Missionary, 
Aroma, Gandy, Mitchell Early. Extra well rooted; new 
plants. State inspected. $1.25, 1,000. Cawthon Plant 
Co., Alma, Arkansas. 


Weave Stock 


Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Hysinger Nurseries, 





Cherries, 
Cleveland, 


Fruit Trees—Peaches, 
Grapes. Catalog free. 
Tennessee. 








Farly Papershell Shrub- 








Bearing Pecan, Fruit Trees, 
bery, Roses—Best quality. Low prices. McKay Nursery, 
Lucedale, Mississippi. 

Early Bearing Papershell Pecan Trees, Pez aches, An- 
ples, Figs, Ete.—Stock guaranteed. Catalog free. Bass 
Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss 

June budded Peach trees 2t wholesale prices. 
for catalog and special prices Southern Nursery & 
Landscape Company. 


Winchester, Tenn. 





NURSERY 
Pree goods with every order. Heavily 
stocked, must sell. Bargain prices on fruit 
trees, fruit plants, shrubs, evergreens, roses. 
Anything in nursery line. Write today for 
special offer. 


NORTH STATE NURSERY CO., 
Julian, N. C. 


STOCK 





Grow Golden Jubilee for Dollars—The great money 
making peach for the South. Catalog and price list 
free. Rountiful Ridge Nurseries, 30x EK, Princess 





Anne, Maryland. 
WwW e Sell on the Credit Plan—Vest varieties. Apole, 
peach tre low as 5c; grapevines, 3c; shrubs, 10c; 





seeds, bulbs, etc. Nur- 


Rogers, Ark. 


ergreens, 25¢; 
y, Box 509, 


Benton County 








Peach and ‘Apple Trees- 5e and up. Yellow and Blood 
Red Delicious. Grapevines, 3c. Plums, pears, cherries, 
nuts, berries, pecans, ornamentals. Free catalog. Ten 
nessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 








Everything for the Orchard, Lawn, and Berry Garden 
at ‘‘depression prices.’’ Beautiful lithograph cuts and 
prices on request. Your lawn or orchard plotted to meet 
your particular individual needs. Blountville Nurseries, 


Blountville, Tenn a : 
Seeds 


Austrian Winter vene: 
and Italian rye gr V 





Monantha vetch, Hairy vetch, 
R, Bush, Albany, Ga. 




















~ Austrian Pe and Vetch—At depression prices, Ni- 
tragin inoculation. Also pasture and lawn seed. Free 
booklet. amberts, Darlington, Alabama 





Plant Now—Abruzzi rye, wheat, oats, certified beard- 
less barley, vetch, Austrian peas, clover, grasses. Write 
today for Blue Ink Price List; mailed free. Job P. 
Wyatt & Sons, Raleigh, N. C 











Austrian Winter Peas, 5c pound; Red Top clover, 





13%c; Hairy vetch, 8c; Abruzzi rye, 75c bushel; Beard- 
less barley, 75c; seed oats, 45c. Write for seed price 
list. Stanly Hardware Co., Albemarle, N. C 





certified alfalfa, 
hulled Ber- 


Order Direct From Growers—Fancy, 
9c; other grades, 8c, 7c, 6c. Bermuda, 15c; 
muda, 25c. Melilotus indica, 2c, ll per pound f.o.b. 
Seed Association, 





Phoenix. Arizona Feed & Phoenix, 
Arizona. 
Clover 
Crimson Clover Seed—In chaff. New crop; free from 


obnoxious weeds. 5 cents per pound. D. F. Smith, 
’ 


Conover, N, 





Grass 
irass Seed. A. R,. Annison, 


Oats 
Certified, Recleaned Seed Oats—Fulghum, 5 
bushel; Norton No, 50e¢; Sorton No. 3, 55 
W. B Crawford, inteaville, N. y 


Carpet Zachary, La. 





Oc per 
cents. 





Coker’s Pedigreed Strains of the South’ s Finest Grains. 
Coker’s Pedigreed Pig Boy oats, a new forage and grazing 
oat bred from our best cold re tant Norton stock; grows 
very tall, good grain yielder, splendid for hay; $2. per 
bushel. Coker’s Pedigreed Norton Strain 3 oats, a high 
yielding, cold resistant oat; excellent for Piedmont sec- 
tions; 85e per bushel, Coker’s Pedigreed Fulghum 
Strain 4, a uniform, productive storm resistant oat; 
best Fulghum we know of; 80¢ per bushel. Coker’s Pedi 
greed Redhart wheat. an early maturing, high quality 
head 5 bred in and. splendidly adapted to Eastern 
Belt; $1.75 per bushel. A’ new strain of Coker’s 
Y xed Abruzzi rye (Strain 14), has best yield record 
of any Abruzzi yet offered; $2 per bushel. All 
f.o.b, Hartsville, S. ©. Write for Fall Grain Bulletin, 
Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co., David KR. Coker, Pres., 
Ifartsville, S. C. 


Rye 
Rye—60ec per bushel in 2-bushel bags. 
Pleasant Garden Farm, Marion, N. C, 
Recleaned, Gauate aan Certified ety ee Abruzzi 
Rye—Growth and yield, highest at Tifton and Athens. 
In 24%-bushel bags, at 90 cents per bushel. Gilmore 
Iiros., Sandersville, Ga. 











Cotton 








Abruzzi Seed 
Cash with order. 








Vetch 


pound, John Sparks, 


~ Wheat 


Hairy V deat — 7c 
Mock ‘sville, N. 


Route 2%, 











Pure Purplestraw—Previously field selected Abso- 
lutely clean of smut and filth seed; $1 bushel. N. A. 
Kimrey, Mebane, Cc 

Miscellaneous Seed 

Norton Winter Oats, Winter Barley, Abruzzi Rye— 
Recleaned; bags free; 60c bushel. Wm. L. Stoltzfus, 
Westover, Maryland, 

Hardy _ Alfalfa See ; Grimm Alfalfa, $7.00; 
White S$ Clover, All 60 Ib. bushel. Trock 
Concordi ‘Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 





Concordia, Kansas. 


Poultry and Eggs 


Broilers—The Quick Cash 


income. 


Crop! Guarantee an extra 
Massanutten Virginia Certified—State blood 
tested chicks mature earlier. Customers report 95% to 
98% marketed—cashed in 9-11 weeks. Write for prices. 
Hatches every week. Massanutten Farms Hatchery, Box 
K-560, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 











“Ad Way.”’ 





Sell your farm products “The Classified 
Rates and circulation are given top of this page. 
‘hike Chicks 
Chicks 50 hundred up, c.o.d Write Monarch 






Hatchery, 99. Corydon, Indiana. 





daby Chick Priced low. Treva- 
Hatche 


Chicks— Rane 
paid. Red Star 


Ta ecanuees to live. 
Cc 


than ‘Inut Cove, 





post- 





Rocks. 
Hatchery. 


“Reas $7 per 
Shiloh, N. 





hundred; 
Cc 


heavies, for broilers. 
Hylton Poultry Farms, Orange, Va. 


State Certified 
100% 


Baby Chicks—All 
live delivery. 





Reds, Tarred Rocks; 
Pee Dee Hatchery, 


Saby Chicks 
blood tested. 
Hartsville. S. 


Rhode Island 
Write for prices. 





ieties of baby 
Atz’s Hatech- 


“‘Snaps for bargain seekers’’ in 17 
chicks. Why not write for free circular. 
ery, Milltown, Indiana 











their ve alue 









Fall Sale Shinn Chicks — / 
Leading breeds. Cxtalog free. Shinn Hatcheries, Box 
108, LaPlata, Missouri. 

Quality Chicks—Blood tested. Heavy breeds, $5.50; 
heavy mixed, .00 per 100, Order direct. Posey Coun- 


ty Hatcher Princeton, Indiana. 


Purebred Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons—$7 

















per 100; heavy mixed, $6. Hatches weekly. Reinhart’s 
Hatchery, New Salisbury, Indiana. 

Wholesale to Farmers They’ re ~ husky and selected 
C.o.d.: Rock eds, Wyandottes, $5 ; heavy mixed, 
Leghorns, Rainbow Farms, Williamburg, Ohio. 

C.0.d.: Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Brown, 
White Leghorns, Anconas, heavy mixe - Imme- 
diate shipment. Yesterlaid Farms, Mt. ‘wtealtiy, Ohio 

BABY CHICKS r ROM 
VIRGINIA’S MOST COMPLETE HATCHERY 
Each Chick a CERTIFIED Chick 
Shipped Under Official State Label, 
ROCKS and REDS that grow fast and feather 
correctly. Chicks started now will make big 
profits on the early winter broiler market. AIL 
parent stock Blood Tested and Certified by 
Official State authorities. Deliveries each week. 


Write Today for Information, 
QUALITY H ATC HERY CO., Box 65 Lynchburg, Va. 





























Birmingham Flatched, Blood Tested Missouri Reds, 

Yarred Rocks, White Rocks: 100, $6.5 heavy mix 

».75; quantity lots, less. Prepaid. — ’ioline Dixie 
Hate her sirmingham, Al 

( hicks From "Hoosier Red Farm—S. tcds, White 
Wyandottes, Barred, White, Buff Rocks, 50 hundred; 


mixed, $4.50 hundred; assorted, Free circular. 
Red Farm, Ramsey, Ind. 


heavy 
Hoosier 











Rock 
hundred ; 
guaran- 
Florence, 





Qu it: Baby 
Reds, ninEtran: 
assorted heavies, . 
teed. Prompt shipment. 
Alabama. 


accredited flocks. 

$6.75 px 
live delivery 
Hatchery, 


F rom 











Florence 











x Husky 

















Baby Chicks 


$6.00 per 100 for S. C. Reds, Barred Rocks; $6.50 
for White Wyandottes, White and Buff Roc ks, Butt 
Orpingtons; $5.50 for Brown, Buff, White Leghorns, 


Anconas, heavy “mixed; $4.50 for assorted; $3.75 f 


OF sec. 








onds, Live arrival guaranteed. Purebred hi-grade 

chicks. We pay postage. Can ship c.o.d. Hateh 

weekly entire year. Order direct from ad Glendale 
Hatchery, Box 36, Ramsey, Indiana, 

— at. 
Leghorns 

1,000 Big English White Leghorn Pullets—4 months 

ok 80c each. Bishop’s Poultry Farm, New Wash- 


Ohio. 


ington, 





Single Comb White Le 
(Wyckoff Strain)—Range 


Choice select 


rm Pullets 
and Cockerels = 


l. Write 











your wants. C pe Gilliland, Siler City, } 
scat e —________ 
Minorcas 
For Booth Strain White Minorca Cockerels—Writs 
R. F. Longworth, Pamplin, Va. 


Plymouth Rocks 


Thompson's Imperial Ringlet Barred ake bar- 
gain prices. Echo Farm, Route 3, Raleigh, N. GC 


a 





- Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 


Registered Durocs — At farmers’ prices. Pinelang 











Stock Farm, Isuckner, Va. 
Durocs—Registered, large type. Pigs silts, and 
boars. Write for prices. Shankel Mill Co., Bristol, Va 
"Duro ‘s--Registered in buyer’s name. Pigs, 50 Ibs. a 
$8; 80 Ibs. 10. Bred gilts cheap. E. F, Humphries 





Moyock, N. C. 












































Essex 
Registered Essex—All ages. E. A. Aldridge, Randle. 
man, N. C 
~ Regi stered Big Bone Essex Pigs. McLambs Esser 
Farm, Benson, N. Cc. 
Guinea “Hogs” 
Write. Guinea Hog Farm, Eastman, Georgia 
Hampshires 
Registered —— Boars, Gilis, and Pigs. ©, 5. 
Jones, Fureches, N. 
Selling Hampshire (i * type. Clearview Stock 
Farm, inton, Tlinois 
istered lampshires 1 ilts, sows  youne 
unrelated pigs. Attract prices. Tally'’s Hamp- 
Farm, Hattiesburg, Mis 
Ohio improved Chesters. W. I. Owen, Bedford, Va, 
“Purebred 60 % Cc $ AIL ages. Cap Stewart, Bowie, 
Texas 
Gilts, Sows, Boars, and Pigs. Harris Farm, Pelham 
Georgia. 
Poland-Chinas 
Registered Spotted Poland Chinas. Fox Brothers, 
Sevierville, Tenn 
stered big bone Poland China gilts and _ boars 
de Farms, Box 1557, Raleigh, N. C 
Registered big. bone Poland China bred gilts, boars; 
silts: from champions. Jeffreys Sons, Goldsboro, N. C 
Aberdeen-Angus 
40 Angus Cows—Pred to registered bull. 90 White 
face yearling steers. W. Hundley Zoydton, Va 
Gininateis 
Cousens — tanansint breeding. Hugh Sanford 
Mocksville, N. 
Jerseys 
Two Purebred Jersey Pulls—Six months, two years 
Evergreen Farm, Creedmoor, N, C 


old. 





‘es 















































g Chicks—Purebred, blood tested heavy > ae reso Sp EN wee lig 
breeds, $5.95 per 100; heavy mixed breeds, Tix Purebred Dorset Rams. Stacy’s Farm, Amelia, Va. 
delivery guaranteed. Postpaid. Thousands hatching ns 
Order now. We will ship c.o.d. Princeton Hatcheries, Dogs 
Princeton, Indiana, 

Economy Chicks for Prompt Shipment —Rarred, . White NOTICE :—IN ORDERING DOGS ON. TRIAL 
Rocks, White Wye indottes, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Wiit® a Required. bo retumn cons within ee 
Minoreas, 6c; White, Brown 3uff Leghorns, Anconas, . ss me eccording Ww scveruser’s Be 
and heavy ol 5c; assorted, 4c. We pay postage and 
will ship collect. Economy Hatchery, Box 38, New Puppies—20 breeds. Circular, 10c (coin), Tilmet 
Salisbury, Indiana. Thompson, Elmore, Minn 

Here's a Bargain: Blood Tested “Chicks—Big, strong, German Police and Fox Terrier Pups—Reasonable. 
livable, electric hatched. Per 100: 3arred, White Hylton Farms, Orange, Va. 

Rocks, Reds, White, Silver Laced Wyandottes, Orp- —_————— 

ingtons, $6.90; White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, White Colliee—Bxcoptional type and breeding. Rose 

heavy mixed breeds, $5.90. Order from ad. 100% alive land Kennels, Burkeville, Va. 

Prepaid. Catalog free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 208, —— 

Wellsville, Mo. Rat Terriers. Fox Terriers: Rock Garden Supplies 
Puppyland, Box P. Pana. Ill 

Quality Chicks: ‘‘With a Future’’—13 years rigid, <a 
expensive improving, blood testing our breeers. Suc- English Shepherd, Collie, Rat Terrier Puppies—Sp 
cess is easy with Quality chicks. Hand picked, care- cial prices. H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas, 

selected. Thousands weekly year round. Reds, —— —— 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $7.50 hundred. We pay Registered 1 Police Pups—Silv ver grey foten males, $10; 
age. 100% delivery. Order from this advertisement. females, $8. Greystone Kennels, Gordonsville, Va. 

Yapital Farms, Columbia, S. a oo Sedbisios i ——— 

Coon, "Possum, ‘Skunk, Rabbit, and Foshomt, 
“hag F 2 ennels, Herric . 
BUY our CHICKS FROM FAMOUS Cheap, on trial. Herrick Hound Kennel 


BLOOD TESTED BREEDS 


They’re from the Famous Tancred, Wyckoff, Fishel, 
Thompson, Holterman, and other bloodlines. We've 
sold minor bureaus of the two largest Governments 
of North and South America. 
Selected Grado Exhibit’n Grade 
100 500 


Wh., Br., Bf. Leghorns. $5. 30 $97. 50 











8. C. Amoonas ....0:- 50 27.5 7.00 35.00 
Barred, White Rocks 6.00 30. bo 8.00 40.00 
S. C. R, I. Reds ....... 6.00 30.00 8.00 40.00 
Bot Orpingtons sabe gota 6.00 30.00 8.00 40.00 
Col., S. L. Wyandottes.. ... ° 9.00 
Jersey Black Giants..... aiate 9.00 
White, Black Minorcas.. ... . 9.00 
Jersey auto Giants..... ... asie cae 
CO RR errr 3.50 17.5 
Mixed, , Be Breeds... $5.00 25. O0 os eae 
These famous breeds grow larger, mé (nee quicker, 
and lay better. Early delivery. $1.00. books order; 
pay postman balance plus postage. 100% live de- 


livery guaranteed. 
THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS 
Box 300-A Crandall, Ind. 


Thous ands “Hatching Wwe sokly Year Round In all ¥ 
ular varieties, and blood tested eight consecutive years 
disease. We guarantee the quality, with 
alive delivery, prepaid to you. Please write for 

log; it is bautifully illustrated. Prices are as- 
compared with the quality. Quick and care- 
ful service rendered to all. Atz’s Blue Mound Hatch- 
eries, Milltown, Indiana, 

Purebred, Blood Tested 8. C. 
$6.50 per 100; White Wyandottes, 
Roe ks, Buff Orpingtons, $7.00; Brown, Buff, White oy 
horns, Anconas, heavy mixed, $6.00; assorted, $4.7 
seconds, $4.00. Purebred, blood tested chicks for layers 
and broilers. Postage paid, Live arrival guaranteed. 
Can ship €.0.D, Hatches weekly year around. Ship 
promptly, Order direct from ad. Clover Valley Pcultry 
Farm, Ramsey, Indiana. 





pop- 








to eradicate 
100% 








sarred Rocks, 
White and Buff 


Reds, 











Snow White German Police Puppies—Males, $30.00; 





females, $25.00. Registered. Satisfaction guara 
0. D. Smith, Conover, N. C. 
= 
Old Fashioned Coon Dogs, Fox Hounds—All kinds 
of varmint hounds. Om trial. Money back guarantee 
Joe White, Springfield, Missouri. 


: a ie: ee 
wr Kinds Hunting Hounds— On trial. Write for 
prices. PBiluetics, Blacktans, Redbones, and Walkers. 
Ramsey Creek Kenne Ramsey, Illino 


nen oe 
America’s Best Registered Collie “Pups—Males, $6.50; 











females, $5. One pair purebred setters, ready for trail 
ing, 25 each. Fairview Farm, , Lawrenceville, Ga. 
For Sale—Rabbit hounds, one “Beagle and one Beart 


Females, trained, $25 each. 
Iveston Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 


hound cross. 
1621 


Fox 


Lauder S 





"Dor Book.- Polk Miller’s famous | ‘doz book of 
of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care 
breeding with symptom chart. 8 pages. “THustrated. 
Write for free cony. Polk Miller Products Corp.. ! 








Broad St.. Richmond. Va. 
— 
~ Pets 
Purebred Pit mes. Norwegian cats. Purebttl 
pups. a. Wein Walhalla, S. C. 





Two or More Breeds 
Guernsey bulls; Hampshire hogs, all ages. Prices @ 
both reduced 50% Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, M 
on at BB ahs = 








Miscellaneous 
Books—Periodicals 


Learn to Know the Medicinal Plants of value, ot 
ing wild in field and forest, ‘‘Pleasure and Profit 
let’’ free. Botanical 3, New Haven, Conn. 
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Binders for Papers 


For Only $1 We Will Renew or Extend Your Sub- 
gription to The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Four Years 








send you a binder, postage paid, large enough to 
pold about three yee irs’ copies. Just clip out this notice 

attach with check or money order and your 
game and address. The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 
Raleigh, N. 

Cigars 

Cigars—Fifty 5c cigars for $1, postpaid. A pleasant 
moke, %’ each Remittance must accompany order; 
annot afford to Pay C.o, d. charges. Write address 
mainly If unsa factory, will refund for all cigars 
Peurned. Hav merican Tobacco Company, 30x 


9352, Jacksony ile, Florida. 





‘ Furs 


your Wool into Blankets, tan and make 


Jet us turn 








up your fu ind hides for you. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
Virginia. 
Guinea Pigs 

‘avi Fine breeders; 40c, up. J. F. Bennett, 205 

Broad, “Alb any, Ga. 
Honey 

Choice Louisiant Honey. 1932 crop. Twelve 10-pound 
pails, prepaid, $10. Sample 15e. H. Sudbury, Natchi- 
toches, La. 
—_ 





Hosiery 
25 dozen and up; 
A. _Morgan & Co., 


prepaid. Satis- 


Men’s, Ladies’—$1.2 
y Farmer, N. C, 


faction guar anteed. EL 





i : 
Ladies’, Me n’s Hosiery, $1.75 dozen: prepaid, guar- 
anteed. Write for latest bargain sheets. L. S. Sales 








Company, Ashe eboro, bP 3 

psc esalemnds ——— 

Men's Rayo n Hose — Imperfect, odds, Teta don’t 

match. 24 pairs, $1.00, postpaid. Satisfaction guaran- 
Hosiery Co., Asheboro, ©. 








teed. Economy 
Sox—Matched pairs; 20 pairs, 
rayon silk hose, 12 pairs, 
guaranteed. Blacker 


= 


Seais “a 





Men’s Imperfect 
ladies’ imperfec 
Postpaid. 
Co., Maxton, 





TR 


faction 
C. 





“Kodak Finishing 


Colored BLA nent with first roll, 25¢. Walline 
Studio, Clarion, Iowa 








Developing. — Prints. 8c to 5c. White Co.. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Free 
Drawer 1112. 

Films developed, 2 prints 
Lemons, Missouri. 





Kodak Re ig ia 


each, 
each negative, Ox 











Rolls Devel loped i Fr ee — Prints, 3c to 6e. . WwW ilson n 
Studio, Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. 
“Special Films developed, 16 prints, 25c. Reprints 


Unionville, Mo. 


Summers, 


first eight exposure roll 


from negatives, le each. 


Trial. Offer —Your 








dev ve lope: n 








and printed, 20c; six exposure, l5c. Kiphart Studio, 
Fairfield, Ala 

Roll des Ne ped and eight quality prints, 25c; reprints 
3c, Three 5x7 enlargements, 25c. North Studio, North, 





South Carolina. 





Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 









Se: prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7. Walnut 
Hills. Cincinnati. Ohio. 

ba Enlargement’’—With every 6 or 8 exposure 
roll, 25c. Work guaranteed. Panther Photo Service, 
Desk F, Box 4338, Fort Worth, Texas. 








Free Enlargement— w ith 6 exposure ‘rolls, 8, 
Valuable premiums. Guaranteed work. Modern Photo 
Finishers, Desk F, Drawer 4368, North Fort Worth, 
Texas, 








Kodak Prints—Only le each. Made from any size kodak 


film, Why pay more. Film rolls developed and printed, 
lie. Enclose 5¢ for mailing. Olson Studio, 936 Walnut, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


































































Old Money. Wanted Tobacco 
$5 to $500 Each Paid for Old Coins—Many very valu- Look!—Smashed Prices—Tobacco, postpaid: guaran- 
able. Get posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin teed sweet, juicy chewing: 10 pounds, $1.50; smoking, 
Value Book, 4x6. Cash prices. Ccin Exchange, Room $1, Norman Jolley « Dresden, Tenn, 
23, LeRoy, x ——_-—— - -—— 
a Guaranteed- C hewing or smoking, five pounds, $1.2 
t t ten, $1.75. Box cigars and pipe free with each order. 
Patent At Sees Pa vhen received. Farmers’ Association, West Pa- 
Patents—Reasonible terms. 300k and aaece free. ducah, “Kentucky, 
i Fs Randolph, Dept. Washi , - nclaieial 
ETE MERE RES GF WERE ee Tobacco—10 pounds "best long red leaf chewing or 
Tiventions Commerc lized- “Sapented or ‘Unpatented: mild golden smoking tobacco, only $1. Try us once. Sat 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louls, jgraction guaranteed. Morris Bros., Fulton, Ky 
Misso uri. hci 
= SIE TE EL gs PEE EINE OA Selected Tennessee Red Le Chewing “10 pounds, 
ce WRITE FOR FREE eaeae + $1.30; 10 pounds smoking, 90« Flavoring free with 10 
HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and pounds if requested. Satis.action guaranteed. Collier 
“RECORD OF INVEN rloN”’ FORM. Tobacco Pool, Martin, ‘Tenn. 
No charge for preliminary information. - 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Attorney, Tobacco, Post = , > ri 
‘ paid. Hig zh grade, rich, red chewing, 
77-D, Adams Building, W: ashington, D. C. 24 to 28 inches lonz, bulk sweetened: 10 lbs., ‘1 50; 
= 5, 90 Smoking, 10. Ibs., $1.10. Recipe for flay ring 
Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Ww. atson E, Coleman, fos Negara s 7. Rogers Dice ‘on Deni ; 
Registered Patent Lawyer. Victor Building. Washing- : : panne et Thane ett : : 
ton. D. C 
Wagons 
Patents—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- White Wagons — Best wagon ever made 
linian), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., Write for and price list. White Hickory Wagon 
Washington, D, C. Honorable methods. Mfg. Co., i 
Personal Want to Buy 
Old Age Pension information. Send stamp. Judge Wanted: To Lease, Buy, or Manage—Improved dairy 
hol farm with equipment and livestock, near large town, for 
Lehman, Humboldt. Kansas. - 7B , I 
retail milk route. Will buy route ready established. 





50 Butterfly, 


Quilt Pieces 


Bunny, or Dutchmaid Quilt Pieces—30c; 





Pierre L. Bayard, 740 Cherokee Ave., St 





. Paul, Minn. 


Help Wanted 











patterns, lists included. Joseph Demenkow, Brockton, Liberal Proposition for Reliable Caretaker—Operating 
Massachusetts. N. C. cotton and tobacco plantation. References ex 
oe changed. Box 284, Raleigh, N. C. 
QUILT PIECES . 

A TRIAL BU NDLE, POSTPAID, Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
FAST COLORS—-PRINTS—PERCALES ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
GRANT’S SUPPLY STORE, mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
Dept. 16 WARSAW, ILLINOIS you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 

shi ’ J ! Nashville Auto School. Dept. 237, Nashville. Tenn. 













































































Quilt Pieeces—2 pounds (15 yards), only 69c. Fast 
colors pieces prints and percales. Sent c.o.d. Situation Wanted 
The Remr Dept. 3, Marion, Illinois. é . 
: Wanted—By experienced farmer: well equipped farm 
Seed Pans on shares. Ralph Myers, Mercer, a 
4% ft. Seed Pans, $5.75; 5 ft. seed P $6.50 each. Farm Manager—Thoroughly familiar with crop farm- 
Stanly Hardware Co., Albemarle, N. ing. Single, will go REWeniere: References exchanged. 
—_—— Sox 581, Burlington, N. 
Harve st Your Lespedeza Seed With Our Improved — = 
Seed Pans—4% ft., $5.75; ft., $6.50. B. E, Hol- 
brooks, Stanfield, N.C. hes Selene 
Schools and Colleges Make Products “Yourself. — Formula catalog free. 
Learn Home or School: Bookkeeping, Shorthand— Kemico,’”” B-24, Parkridge, Il. 
Pz 10 thl E ‘ollege, UWigh Point, N. . 
si aed monthly. a e “2 : Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 2. Concord. Ga. 
Taxidermy abs eierc ates Rah eo Fe oe IOS. EN 
Learn to Mount Birds—Free Book S. Schmidt School Sell Merchants Local man each town. Absolu 
Taxidermy Memphis, Tenn, new—wonderful seller. Star Aspirin Co., Laurel, Miss, 
oe : Monument Salesmen — Our propositicn will interest 
Timber Killer = you. Georgia Memorial Co., Savings Bank Building, 
Bo-Ko—Enough to kill quick over 300 trees, $5.55. Atlanta, Georgia. 
Bo-Ko Co., Jo netown, Miss. 
ieee — New Discovery!—Washes clothes without rubbing. 
Pr ae Cleans everything. Sells 25c: profit 17c. Sample free. 


For Sale- 





Tesco, 


4317K Irving Park. 


Chicago. 





Granulated Deer Tongue. J. C, Willcox, 



















































—For every dollar spent at Lollar’s 





you get one 


ato" Fealargs ment finished on double weight portrait 
paper, free. Kodak finishing that satisfies. Velox 
quality prints live forever. e use Velox for kodak 


finishing. Buy your films from us and get free enlarge- 























Hinesville, Georgia. Go Into Business—Sell new and used “clothii ing + 100% 
— to 300% profit. Satisfaction guaranteed. We start you. 

Red Chewing—10 pounds, 90c; smoking, 70c. Bert Ideal Rummage Sale Co., W-4804 State, Chicago. 
Choate, Hickman, Keatucky. ~—— 

a a Dre Men’s Shirts, 30c; Millinery, 25c; Men’s 

10 Pounds Cc ‘hewing or Sm king and Box Cigars, $1.00. suits, § chiffon hose, 18c. Big profits. Undersell 
Valley Farmers, Murray, Ky. stor Catalog free. Wholesalers, Dept. 133, 429 Su- 
- — - - — perior, Chicago. 

Smoking, 10 pounds, 70c; chewing, 90c; 40 plugs, — 
$1.50, Ernest Choate, Wingo, Kentucky. Strange Chemical Sponge Washes Windows without 

work Banishes cleaning drudgery. Housewives amazed. 

Choice Tobacco— —Chewing or smoking, 5 pounds, 65c. Agen cleaning up. Outfit free. Kristee Mfg. Co., 
Pay on delive United Farmers, Hymon, Ky. 30x 2280, Akron, Ohio. 

Ten Pounds Smoking or - Chewing $1. Three big If You Can Sell a Household Deal Valued at $5.50 
twists and pipe free. ‘Tobacco Growers’ Union, Paris, for $1.00, write for our catalog, or we will send you 
Tenness complete deal and sales outfit for 50c in stamps. Clyde 

Collins Chemical Co., Dept. P, Memphis, Tenn. 

Leaf Tobacco.—Sample 10¢ Bargain_ price 


what we have before you buy. 
Kentucky. 





Troutt’s DF4, Hi “a 





Nothing 
white and colored. 
experience or 


Like It-—-Two complete cosmetic lines for 
Free samples and sample case. No 


money required. Write Keystone Labora- 












































ment coupons with each purchase. Koll films developed, Extra Quality Tobacco—10 pounds chewing, $1.75; tories, DeSoto Station, Dept. AD-7, Memphis, Tenn. 
ny size, 10c, Prints 4c, 5¢ and 6c each. Old pictures 5 pounds smoking, free. Prepaid. Duke Agency, 
any kind copied and refinished. We pay return postage. Dresden, Tenn. Men or Women!—Look after local Coffee and Tea 
Lollar’s, Box 2622. Birmingham, Ala. _ route. Call on homes with 300 highest quality necessi- 
Mellow, Frag unt Tobacco—10 Ibs. smoking, $1.25: ties. Spare or full time. No investment. Permanent. 
Lime chewing, 10, $1 Pipe free. Pay postman. Farmers’ Good starting pay. Rapid promotion. Blair Labora- 
‘0 Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. tories, Dept. P-3, Lynchburg, Va. 
“Mascot” bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is uni- —— aa = 
formly finely pulverized and sold under a guaranteed Cigarette Burley “Extra mild. 5 Ibs., $1.25. Patent p Worrying About Money!—I’ll you with a 
minimum analysis 95%. Write us for literature. cigarette roller and papers free. Tobacco Exchange, ular weekly route supplying famous * ’ Products 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. $915, Mayfield, Kentucky. steady customers. Routes pay 50 weekly up 
begins immediately. Write Albert Mills, Ro ute 
i Tobacco. Postpaid.—Guaranteed aged mellow chew- 1796 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ere Machinevy ae Ue ing: 5 pounds $1.15; 10 pounds $2. Smoking: 5 pounds = — _ oe . . 
rks ‘Ditel ‘osper With Low Priced Ditcher. rite 90c: 10 pounds $1.50. W. B. Adams Pool. Sharon. Man Wanted—Ambitious and industrious, to intro- 
urner Ditcher Co., Birmingham, Ala. Tennessee. duce and supply Rawleigh’s Household Products to 
5 < —_—— steacy users. We train and help you. Rawleigh dealers 
IME ROVED FORDSON TR ACTOR Tobacco, Postpaid, Guaranteed— ery best aged mel- can make up to $100.00 a week or more. No experi- 
Repairs for all models Fordsons, repairs for low juicy leaf chewing, 5 Ibs., $2.25. Best ence necessary. Pleasant, profitable, diginfied Ore 
; : § ing, 5 $ Bs 50. a aro’ yi lay. ] Jept. J-53-PGF, 
Oliver, Roderick Lean and Athens Imple- eras. 6 Ibs., 90c; 10, $1.50 Mark Hamlin, Sharon, bine gg MBG Rawleigh Co., Dept. J-53-P¢ 


ments. Universal Tractor & Equipment 
Co., 1735 Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 








One Livermann Peanut Picker—In good condition; 





half pr e. Going out of business. G. W. Gilliam, 
Sita, 
Of Interest to ‘Women 
81"x105"" 80c, and 90c. 





a Color Spreads—70c, 
anley, N, C. 


Numbers 40, “50, 
William Carter Thread 


Carter’s Thread—400 yards, 10c. 
60; black and white. Festpatd. 











Co., New Bedford, M 

Old Gold Wanted 
etloney Mailed Immediately for Old Gold Teeth, 
pridgework, crowns, and old gold jewelry. Goods re- 
(rued if not satisfied. Beebee Company, 512 Central 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Old Jewelry— 
Send today or write for 


G Cash by Return Mail for Gold Teeth, 
dods held for your approval. 
free information. 


Der Southwest Smelting & sore Ca. 
ept. 1077, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Send Us Your Old Gold Teeth, Bridges, Crowns, Old 


Tovelry — And receive cash by return mail 
oe paid. Information free. Standard Gold 
mpany, 48-1, Indianapolis, Indiana, 


Highest 
Refining 





at a ior Gold Teeth, Watches, Jewelry—For United 
aaa {int deposits. 100% full value guaranteed. 
Com or write direct. United States Gold Purchasing 
pany, 1111 Capital Bldg., Chicago. 
wt for Gold Teeth, Watches, Jewelry—-100% full 
ited ee day shipment received. Satisfaction guar- 
tion, tes shipment returned. Bonded for your protec- 
ing C niormation free. Chicago Gold Smelting & Refin- 
%, 536 Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 
Bie pa Old Gold Jewelry, Gold Teeth, Bridges, 
highest prices. Mail today. Cash sent im- 


Olde ately, Shipment held 15 
“ “, reliable, bonded firm. 
articulars free, Goldcraft, 
laa 


days for your approvil. 
References, testimonials, 
N-40, Sedalia, Missouri. 


" Old Money Wanted 
D to $10 Each for Certain Indian Head Pennies— 


dime for list of these > Shope. 
Springfield, Miescnrh these wanted. Coin 10p 











a J Money Wanted—Do you kuow that coin collectors 
reef om % $100.00 for certain U. 8. cents? And high 
ray $ for all rare coins? We buy all kinds. Send 

or large coin folder. 
Umismatic Co,, Dept. 


May mean much profit to you. 
645, Fort Worth, Texas. 








for pumping water. 


2500 Roosevelt Road 


Dallas Des Moines 


Kansas City Minneapolis 


Tax on the Wind 


N°? MATTER how many taxes are imposed on gasoline, 
oil and electricity, the Wind will always be Free, and 
the windmill will continue to be the cheapest source of power 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor costs but little and will last for 
many, many years. The expense for upkeep is almost nothing. 
Half a gallon of oil will keep an 8-foot 
Aermotor fully oiled for a year or more, 
and because it is so completely oiled 
there is little or no expense for repairs. 

If you desire an Automatic Electric 
Water System there is nothing better 

than the Aermotor Electric Pumps. 

They have important features which 
cannot be had in any other electric 
pumps. With their Two Strong Arms 
they lift the load Straight Up without 
overhanging strains. Let us tell you 
about them if you do not already know. 


AERMOTOR co. + 


Branches: 












« CHICAGO 
Oakland 





POT 





‘B HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES G 


4 
S 


Special Scholarship Offer 1} 
R } 


If unable.to attend college 


business administration finished at home. 


you may earn as you learn. 
Pay for materials after you are at 
work, A Postal Card will bring you particulars. 
20th Century System of Business Colleges, Inc. 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


Complete secretarial or 











L 
S 


PICKIN’S 


LIGHT REFRESHMENT 
“They pulled their chairs to the table, lit 
a candle, and made a meal of it.”—Evening 








World. 
THE WIDOW’S TRIALS 

“Don’t talk to me about lawyers, my dear. 
I’ve had so much trouble over t property 
that I sometimes wish my husband hadn’t 
died!” 

TOUCH AND GO 

Lady—“‘So you've been in touch with 
royalty, have you?’ 

Tramp—‘‘Yes, ma’am; I was once stung 


by a queen bee.” 


WHY THEY ARE MOUNTED 


“Have you 
Chicago?” 

“Gosh, do the gangs 
’em?” 


seen the mounted police of 
ters stuff ‘em as well 
as shoot 


THE MASCULINE TOUCH 


“That man wants me to lend him some 


money. Do you know anything about 
him?” 
“Why, I know him as well as I know 


” 


you. Don’t lend him a bean, old man. 


SELF DECEPTION 


A darkey read 
stone, “Not dead, 
ing his head in 
finally remarked, 
body but hisself.” 


an inscription on a tomb- 
but sleeping.’’ Scratch- 
perplexed thought, he 
“He sho ain’t foolin’ no- 


FOOLIN’ 
City Bred (pointing to a 
“What kind of a house is that? 
Country Bred—“That ain’t a 
that’s hay.” 
City Bred—“Say! 
doesn’t grow in a 


haystack)— 


house, 
You can’t fool me, hay 
lump like that.” 


COMPENSATION 


The regular routine of clerkly business 
ill suited the literary tastes and the way- 
ward habits of Charles Lamb. Once, at the 
India House, a superior said to him, “I 
have remarked, Mr. Lamb, that you come 
very late to the office.” ‘Yes, sir,” re- 
plied the wit, “but see how early I go!”— 
The Green Can. 


WRONG NUMBER 


With a slightly trembling hand he 
dialed his telephone number and waited. 
At length came a woman’s voice. 


“Hello,” 

“Veg, 

“T say, dear, will it be all right if I bring 
home a couple of fellows to dinner?” 

“Certainly darling.” 

“Did yédu hear what I said?” 

“Yes—you asked if you could bring home 
a couple of fellows to dinner. Of course 
you can.” 

“Sorry, madam,’ 
wrong Mrs. Jones. 


he said, “is that Mrs. Jones?” 


said he. “I’ve got the 
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OhE OMAN , SHE KNow 
ALL ©’ MAH FAULTS 
BUT SHE Jes’ CAINT 

AlLLUZ NAME ‘EM 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Ole we-all 


welcome. 


oman’s kin-folks visitin’ 


ag’in en de sut’ny does ac’ 











NTERPRETING THE Wor.Lp’s News 


HE Presidential election on November 8 is now 
only about 40 days off. Yet the average American 
still seems much less interested in the political cam- 

paign than in this question :— 

Is business likely to show fairly steady gains from 
now on with a gradual recovery of general prosperity, or 
was the seeming upturn that began in July only a false 
start ? 


Our own belief is that the tide has definitely turned 
toward better things. The stock market may go too fast 
and have its reactions, but the general trend of business 
should be toward recovery for these reasons :— 

1. In 1929 we had a cumulative momentum of op- 
timism that carried prices of stocks, etc., unjustifiably 
high. In 1932 we had a cumulative momentum of pes- 
simism that carried prices unjustifiably low. Readjust- 
ment in both cases was certain—as certain as that when 
the pendulum swings too far in either direction it must 
swing back again. 

2. From October, 1929, to September, 1931, we had 
an increasing depression. From September, 1931, to 
June, 1932, we had an increasing panic. By June busi- 
ness seemed to have almost lost hope. The recovery of 
hope and confidence in July and August was the first 
sign of better things. 

3. Stocks of nearly all goods are astonishingly low. 
No matter whether people wanted clothes, shoes, auto- 
mebiles, furniture, houses, machinery, stocks, or bonds, 
they would not willingly buy so long as it seemed that 
by waiting a month they could buy cheaper. Now that 
prices are slowly rising “the buyers’ strike” is over. The 
increased demand for cotton goods is a case in point. 

4, The European situation, as we pointed out a month 
ago, has greatly improved. 

5. The government program to aid business recovery 
as set up by Congress and the President is having im- 
portant effects. 


Currency Expansion and the Bonus 


UT not until commodity prices reach the average 

levels of 1920-30, as our paper has so often declared, 
can the people handle the enormous burden of public and 
private debt made on the basis of those prices. The 
Business Week declares: “The real problem is the im- 
possibility of bearing debt burdens, or maintaining agri- 
cultural prosperity in the face of a devastating 
instability of monetary values.” And to the same effect 
speaks Winston Churchill, thé famous English states- 
man :— 

“The governments of the United States and Great 
Britain, through their agents, the Federal Reserve Bank 
and the Bank of England, ought to come to the definite 
conclusion that commodities must be revaluated up to the 
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1927 or 1928 level, and that thereafter sufficient currency 
must be available to provide a stable measure for prices.” 

Out in the agricultural West where the slowness 
of agricultural recovery has resulted in something 
never before dreamed of as possible—a “farmers’ strike” 
designed to raise prices and to defend members’ property 
against foreclosure—the sentiment is strong for currency 
expasion, and this may later be tied up with the demand 
for the soldiers’ bonus. “Farmers cannot borrow them- 
selves into prosperity,” Western farm leaders are say- 
ing; rather there must be some far-reaching readjust- 
ment of debts and of interest rates. Great Britain has 
forced a great proportion of its bondholders to accept 
an interest reduction—from 5 to 3% per cent, we believe 
—and it is gratifying to find Mark Sullivan quoting a 
banker as saying at a Washington meeting of bankers 
and business men :— 

“Tf I and everybody else must take a cut in my wages, 
why should not my dollars take a cut in their wages? 
If I own a mortgage on a farm at the rate of 6 per cent 
interest, why should I not, under present conditions, cut 
the interest to 5 per cent or even less?” 

Some authorities feel that Congress might not make 
a bad bargain if it should give the soldiers the bonus in 
return for their help in clearing up the “veterans’ relief” 
appropriation which now includes so many whose dis- 
abilities did not occur in the war at all. As Talcott 
Powell writes in the New York World-Telegram in con- 
nection with the diagram reproduced on this page :— 


“Veterans’ relief will absorb the income tax, and 
more, this fiscal year. Last year’s bill was $1,000,000.- 
000. One out of every six men who served with the 
army in the World War is now receiving benefits 
And speaking broadly, the mounting expense is due, not 
to the money going to the dependents of those killed jp 
the war, or to those wounded in the war, or those men- 
tally or physically incapacitated in the war, but to those 
who have been added outside of the zone which encom. 
passes such cases.” 


Prohibition, Peace, and Power 


OUR P’s seem to be issues in this campaign—Pros- 
perity, Prohibition, Peace, and Power. Concerning 
the last three these facts seem obvious :— 


Prohibition—This question mixes badly with the 
economic issues of the campaign. While both parties 
declare that they wish to protect dry states, nobody has 
yet shown how to do this in an age of high powered 
trucks, automobiles, and airplanes. In the days when 
horses and trains hauled all traffic, this might have been 
relatively easy. It cannot be now. But it is unfortunate 
that the churches cannot recognize other moral issues of 
the campaign besides prohibition. Whenever any goy- 
ernmental policy takes wealth from those who create it 
and gives it to others, a moral issue is involved to which 
true Christianity can never be indifferent. 

Peace.—Our crushing national tax burden is largely 
due to excessive military preparations, and there should 
be general approval of President Hoover’s declaration: 
“The world expenditure on all arms is now nearly five 
billions of dollars yearly, an increase of about 70 per cent 
over that previous to the great war. Surely, the self- 
defense of nations could be assured with proportionately 
far less military forces.” Upon this point there is prob- 
ably no essential difference between the two Presidential 
candidates. 

Power.—A final issue which rather sharply divides 
the candidates is that of the control of power. Here Mr. 
Roosevelt goes much further than President Hoover is 
willing to do. The interlocking companies that now 
make it almost impossible to tell when a fair rate is } 
being charged for power should certainly be investigated 
and regulated—cases such as that of Lewiston, Maine, : 
recently mentioned in the Congressional Record as fol- § 
lows :— 

“The Lewiston-Auburn Electric Light Company is | 
owned by the Androscoggin Corporation; the Andros- 
coggin Corporation is owned by the Central Maine 
Power Company; the Central Maine Power Company 1s | 
owned by the New England Public Service Company; 
the New England Public Service Company is owned by § 
the National Electric Power Company; the National 5 
Electric Power Company is owned by the Middle West | 
Utilities Company.” 


THE ENRICHMENT OF COUNTRY LIFE 


ROM September 21 to March 21 all of us live more 
in night time than in daytime. And there are just as 
many long nights between September 21 and De- 


cember 21 as between December 21 and March 21. Let's 
make good use of all of them—use them to enrich our 
minds and also to help us get that $500 more for each 
average Southern farm family. To this end, you might 
drop a line to the Division of Publications, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and say, 
“Please send me your list of free Farmers’ Bulletins.” 
Then when you get this list, ask your Senator or Con- 
gressman to send you those that will help you in your 
farm and home plans for 1933. 

* oe * 

But let’s not stop with reading farm bulletins. It will 
help the farmer and his family to read some good novels 
and short stories as well as books of biography, travel, 
science, essays, etc. In most states now there is a free 
“traveling library service” from which you can borrow 
a lot of fine old books—and new ones, too—for. winter 
reading just by paying postage charges each way. Write 
the State Library Commission at your state capital for 
information—or ask your teacher or preacher. 

: *« s+ 

Nor should anyone overlook our clean and thrilling 
new serial, Swords. Don't let the presence of a few 
Mexican words prevent you and your family from en- 
joying these delightful chapters and guessing how the 
story will turn out. 

’ & s 


“More Beauty for Farm Homes!’ In line with this 
part of our program, why not send a card to some art 
publisher—we suggest Brown-Robertson Co., 8-10 East 
49th St., New York—and ask for a list of beautiful and 
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famous paintings reproduced in natural colors at 50 cents 
each? Even if times are bad, one new picture a year 
may be bought for every home. 

* Ok Ox 


And speaking of beautiful homes, just take a look at 
the wonderful collection on the next page—which may 
mzke you wish to enter our “Home Beautification Con- 
test” with $1,500 in prizes to be awarded on December 
31, 1934. (Write Miss Dowdle for particulars.) Then 
on page 7 of our last issue the picture of the Corra 
Harris home shows what beautiful effects can be achiev- 
ed even with a log house when given a suitable setting 
of trees and shrubs. It might also surprise you to know 
how cheaply one may have stone veneer for a home now 
—as suggested in “Acres of Houses” last month. 

* * * 

We hope you have begun saving all your copies of our 
paper, but if not you will no doubt wish to save this 
month’s cover page—a remarkably effective painting of a 
typical Southern scene. One can almost hear the darkeys 
singing “Old Man River” as they load the fleecy bales— 
now happily so much more cheering symbols of Dixie 
than they were a few months ago! 


Speaking of songs, for seven years the Nebraska | 
Extension Service has been conducting a “Song-a- 
Month” project among Nebraska farm women. Recently § 
1,886 of these women expressed their preferences among 
the popular songs thus featured. Here are the six chief 
favorites in order of popularity :— 

The Little Brown Church in the Vale. 
When You and I Were Young, Maggie. 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginia. 
America the Beautiful. 

Love’s Old Sweet Song. 

Silent Night. 

It is interesting to find a Southern song—‘Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginia”—a favorite in these farm homes | 
on the far Western prairies. j 

_ ke * 

“And a Land of Rural Comradeship!” In October 
why not organize a party of neighbors to visit together 
the state fair or some other fair? The young people m 
the South, teo, are giving increasing attention to Hal- 
lowe’en parties. Nor is it too early to begin considering 
how we shall celebrate Thanksgiving and Christmas 5? 
as to get and give most happiness. No one should be too 
busy to give an hour to the service of gratitude at the 
nearest church when Thanksgiving comes, and planning 
for that occasion is now in order. ; 

Furthermore, the fact that the National Grange 
meeting in the South next month for the first time ™ 
forty years—in Winston-Salem, N. C., November 1 
—will make that place the Mecca for all Southern 
Grangers, many of them going in parties, while the 
meeting of the American Country Life Association at 
Wheeling, W. Va., October 14-16, should attract many 
agricultural leaders. 
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Vines and 
shrubbery lend 
dignity to the 

old Virginia 
homestead 
above. 


—U.S.D.A. Picture 





An old Colonial 
plantation. This 
setting requires 
a minimum of 
planting. 

















DO YOU INHALE 


A frank 
discussion 
at last 


on a subject that 
has long been ‘taboo’ 


ET sleeping dogs lie!” So said 

the cigarette trade when first 

we raised the subject of inhaling. 

But dodging an important issue is 
not Lucky Strike’s policy! 

Do you inhale? That question is 
vitally important... for every smoker 
inhales—knowingly or unkaow- 
ingly. Every smoker breathes in 
some part of the smoke he or she 
draws out of a cigarette! And the 
delicate membranes of your throat 
demand that your smoke be pure, 
clean—free of certain impurities! 


No wonder Lucky Strike dares to 
raise this vital question! For Luckies 
bring you the protection you wan: 
.- - because Luckies’ famous purify- 
ing process removes certain im 
purities concealed in every tobacco 
leaf. Luckies created that process. 
Only Luckies have it! — 





